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HE President’s message in extfenso reached London on Wed- 
nesday. It is as long as messages usually are, but to the 
amazement of Americans, who never can understand the 
diguity of reticence, contains no paragraph about the war, or 
the offer of mediation. It is devoted almost exclusively to 
foreign affairs, the irrepressible negro, and the ordinary busi- 
ness of Government. ‘The foreign relations of the Union 
are described «as, on the whole, satisfactory; while 
Mexico, Peru, Costa Rica, and other American powers are 
more than usually friendly. The President adheres to his 
view that disruption is impossible from the configuration of 
the United States, refuses to abandon his proclamation, and 
proposes a plan for compensated entranchisement. He requests 
Congress by a two-thirds vote to ask three-fourths of the 
States to agree to a new clause in the Constitution, providing | 
that every State which emancipates its slaves before 1900 shall 
receive compensation in United States bonds, at a rate to he 
fixed by agreemer Congress has appointed a eommittee to | 
consider the message; but it meets, as yet, with but little } 
public approval. 








Paris is talking chictly of the Fils de Giboyer, described in 
another place, and a visit paid by the Emperor on Tuesday 
to Baron Rothschild. The great financier did the honours 
of his semi-regal ebole at Ferriéres in astyle which, like all 
great Hebrew festivals, recalls the “ Arabian Nights.”” Mem- 
bers of the great House, sons, brothers, and nephews, had 
been assembled trom all European countries; ten thousand 
head of game had beca brought up from Bohemia; the plate 
for the great circle was all new, and its models had all been 
broken up; the china was of a priceless kind, Boucher having | 
painted every picce ; the Emperor planted a cedar to mark 
his visit; and he was received in a hall hung with Gobelin 
tapestry, on which was represented the promotion of Mordecai 
by Ahasucrus. Haman, it is noticed, did not accompany the | 
monarch, but the incident is said, in Paris, to be very complete; 
for Mordecai owes his honours in this, as in the ancient case, 
to the desire of Esther to save the Levites. 





Mr. Bright addressed his constituents at Birmingham on 
Thursday in a mos* powerful speech devoted to India and the 
American Union. He pointed out that in 1847 he had demanded 
a Commission to inquire into the cotton cultivation of India, 
and in 1850 he proposed another in order to remove the evils 
then ascertained. The first Commission was granted, the 
second refused. He, then proposed, in 1858, that India | 
should be divided into five great colonies, responsible to | 
the Home Government only, and he believed if that) 
had been carried out, an entire revolution would have 
been created in the condition of India. He now holds | 
that the swiftest plan to produce cotton would be to exempt | 
all land growing cotton from taxation for five years. On the | 
American war Mr. Bright expressed sympathies strongly | 





on the side of the North, which, by all rules recognized | 


among nations, had just cause fur war. He held that the 
sole object of the rebellion was to enable a ‘ handful of whites 
to lord it over millions of men made black by the very hand 
that made us white,” believed that the end would be the 
abolition of slavery, and hoped that it would be also the 


restoration of the Continent to a vast confederation, ‘‘ with one 
people, one law, one language, and one faith,’’—like the 
Chinese. 


In his speech at Birmingham, Me. Bright apologized for 
the quality of Indian cotton. He admitted, however, that 
it was very bad indeed for the workmen, and illustrated their 
excessive distaste by a story, which will offend only those 
who think that men should never pray for the bread they 
need. ‘ The other day, while a Methodist minister was suppli- 
eating the Supreme Being at a prayer meeting, and asking, 
among other things, for a supply of cotton for the fumishing 
operatives, one man, with a keen sense of what he had suf- 
fered, interposed the ejaculation, Yea Lord, but not Surat.” 
This man was honest, nearly as honest as the old 
man, who falling over a bridge prayed that God would 
protect him, “‘ and quickly, for there is no time to spare.” 

Mr. Chase’s budget is a very diflicult document ; the net 
result of its statements and its estimates is as follows,—every- 
thing, of course, being more or less estimate except the first 
column. 

Is61-62. 1862-3. 1863-4. 
£. £. 
138,669,264 166,205,676 
Loans, including Cur 86,719, 105 102 570, 196 120,600,666 
Taxes 10,387,143 33,490,000 14,600,000 

The line which we have termed “ loans including cur- 
rency,” requires further analysis. It will be found that dis- 
tinguishing the two elements, we have 

1861-2, 

f£. 
55,001,108 
31,718,000 


Expenditure ......+ . D4 DAS 55 








1862-3. 1863-4. 
83,070,196 120,600,666 


zoans (proper) 
: » 19,500,000 Nil. 


UPPCUCY ..cccccececscees seve 
—_—_— 


120,600,666 


86,719,103 102,570, 196 

It is reported in many quarters that the British Govern- 
ment has offered on certain conditions to cede the Tonian 
Islands to Greece. The conditions seem to be the retention 
of Monarchy, the adoption of a constitution which shall 
leave the faith of the monarch free, and peace and friendliness 
towards Turkey. The offer, which is officially mentioned by 
the Greck Minister in a despatch published at Athens, has, 
we believe, been made, but its acceptance is not absolutely 
certain. As might have been expected, Austria, though she 
may not resist, does not like any proposal which weakens the 
treaties of 1815, and, as might not have been expected, the 
lonians are half inclined to be coy. Now that all their 
wishes are to be granted, they begin to ask whether they 
really wished them, and to be doubtful whether nationality 
may not prove somewhat of a costly p'easure. 

As usual at this season, all kinds of rumours are current 
of changes about to be made in the Cabinet. The cards, it is 
reported, are once more to be shuffled. Sir George Grey, who 
is never well, and who is just now ill of garotters, alder- 
men, and the papers, secks, it is believed, an easier post. Sir 
C. Lewis would in that case return to the Home Office, to the 
joy of everybody, except the thieves; Sir C. Wood would 
accept the War Office, as he does not mind being sworn at, 
and either Lord Granville or the Duke of Argyll would try 
to do the work of the Great Mogul. The changes would all 
be beneficial, but as yet we have reason to believe the re- 
ports are all premature. 


The Bishop of Rochester is a man of sensitive conscience. 
He observes, that the Bishop of Natal had published his deter- 
mination not to comply with any invitation to preach while 
in this country ; he is quite sure, also, that no clergyman in 
his diocese who had read the Bishop of Natal’s book, would 
invite him to minister for him; butstill the Bishop of Roches- 
ter’s conscience cannot be satisfied without making assurance 
doubly sure, and writing to the Bishop of Natal to remonstrate 
hypothetically against his being admitted to minister in any 
church in the See of Rochester. The Bishop of Rochester 
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adds that, “It will not be possible to avoid some measure of | tic Sodom may be we have no idea; but it could scarecly be 
publicity attending this communication, because it will bemy more deathlike than a city in which faith had been merged 
duty to send a copy of it to my Archdeacons for the informa- in antiquarian zeal for the veritable autograph of God. ™ 
tion of the clergy,” and it appears in the Zimes. This third 2 ——— : 
guarantee against the leakage of heresy into the Rochester | Few new garotte cases have been reported this week, bug 
diocese is, however, taken with “real sorrow,” and under a twenty-two new prisoners have been tried for the offence ag 
‘painful sense of duty.” Why should there be any apology for the Central Criminal Court ; and asystem has been adopted of 
the publication of such dclicate conscientiousness to the world ? threatening witnesses. One poor woman, who gaye evidence 
The Bishop’s light should shine before men. “Charity, my | ™ @ case of attempted murder, has been repeatedly assaulted ; 
dear,” said Mr. Pecksniff, publicly, and without apology, | and, at last, a woman knocked her down, knelt on her, tore 
“ when you give me my bed candlestick to-night, remind me out her hair,—and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
to pray for Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, who has done me an lhe panie 1 London coutinues as great as ever, and society 
injury.” still carries arms, to the alarm of all publicans, who say that 
caleienarteansameeneisens drunken men are now as dangerous as convicts, and the annoy. 
Mr. Cobden explained on Tuesday to the people of ance of all who know how quickly an armed population 
Midhurst the state of Lancashire, with his usual lucid foree, takes to rowdyism, and that a little visible “nergy on the 
flavoured with a certain mild compassion for the agricultural part of Government would at once end the alarm 
intellect, with the density of which he appeared to think it We repeat, there is nothing whatever to prevent Sir 
his mission to struggle. W e need not repeat his general G, Grey from increasing the mounted patrol, recalling all 
statement, which has been given before ; but he added on this | tickets-of-leave till Parliament can decide, offering rewards in 
occasion facts to prove that the operatives in Laneashire were | each case of violence, and informing the criminal class that 
as anxious to spare pressure on the capital of the smaller prison discipline will, on Parliament mecting, be greatly in. 
capitalists as those capitalists themselves. At Ashton, he says, | creased in severity. . 
the leaders among the operatives went about with a memorial | 2 TT : 
for a national grant. When Mr. Hugh Mason asked them} A deputation of magistrates of the City of London waited 
why they did this—whether they were afraid that the! 0" Sir George Grey on Monday. Their object was to advo- 
capital to support them would not be found—they replied, ete a recurrence to the old system of transportation as the 
“Oh no; we are not at all afraid that the money will | only way to check the rapid increase in crime. The Home 
not be found; but we don’t like to sce the moncy all found | Secretary replied in a style at once official aud weak, recapitu- 
out of the capital of this district, because we are afraid | lated Acts of Parlinment, thought that the cases of garotting 
that some of the weaker capitalists will fall altogether, Were exaggerated, had ordered certain persons to be appre- 
and if they break what is to become of us?’ Mr. Cob- | hended, doubted if tickets-of-leave were given to men guilty 
den was yery gloomy in his estimate for the coming winter. | of highway robbery, and palpably had not an idea cither of 
He thinks that the Indian cotton in Liverpool will stay in| the extent of the existing evil or how to devise a remedy, 
Liverpool, because it will always remain too high in price to He promised, however, to issue a Royal Commission next 
work at a profit. Ifow, if Liverpool stocks accumulate the Tuesday to inquire into the operation of recent acts, and 
prices are to be kept up, Mr. Cobden does not explain, and especially of those which authorize the grant of tickets-of- 
we confess we cannot understand. In fact, last week the sales leave. 
at Liverpool were very active, amounting one day fo 5,000 | The Seeretary of the American navy complains bitterly of the 
bales. Phere has been a slight colouring of exaggeration given | conduct of England in the matter of the Alabama, and our con- 
to all Mr. Cobden’s speeches on this subject, and his broad temporary, the Globe, has given a semi-official reply. It was 
statement, that he sees ‘searecly any difference between only in the power of the Government to indict those who 
having no cotton at all ard having three days’ supply a week | fitted out the Alabama under the Foreign Enlistment 
of Surat cotton, which is os difficult to work, and so unpro- | Act; and the violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act wasa 
ductive,’ partukes, certainly, of this colour. Is there no matter of which clear evidence would have to be produced. 
difference at all between halt a loaf and no bread? Starving | Unfortunately, though our authorities knew perfectly what the 
mendonotthink so, 000 | intention was, there was no evidence producible in a Cont of 
The argument in the Court of Arches on the amended | Law on the subject. The evidence was all hearsay evidence 
articles has ended, as every one expected, in a simple |of the vaguest though most convincing kind, and no convie- 
reiteration by Dr. Lushington of his former judgment. Mr, | tion under that act could possibly have been obtained. Under 
Fitzjames Stephen pointed out in vain that, if the passages con- | these cireumstances there was no course open but /aisser faire, 
Gemued by Dr. Lushington were struck out of Dr. Williams’s | and the only complaint the Americans have against us, is the 
essay the drift and substance of the essay would be inno wise | same complaint the Emperor had against us in 1858, that our 
changed, and claimed for his client that if he had offended | law is not severe cnough to suit their taste. 
against the law, it was in the exercise of that free spirit of | 
personal inquiry which it was the object of the law to pro- | , heargee . ioageh ge = 
tect. He added, to the surprise of the Court, that Dr, | Sort of statement of the financial scvnation. While in 1862 
Williams was prepared to retract the passages impugned by the deficit was 418,217, 706t. (16,728, 708/.), the ordinary 
Pr. Lushington’s judgment. Dr. Lushington, however, de- | deficit in 1863 will be 226,266, 127t. (9,050,64 i/.), and the 
clared this statement too late, affirmed that it had been his | ¢Xaordinary deficit 127,594, 4458. (5,115,776/.), giving a 
sole object to give such a judgment as the Privy Council total deficit for 1863 of 14,166,4202,), no very great improve- 
would sanction and approve, and finally passed a very mild | ment on the previous year. The outgoing Ministry have 
scutence of suspension ab oficto et beneficto for the term of one offended public opinion by making a great number of 


very objectionable party app vintments after they had already 





Signor Sella, ex-Minister of Finance in Italy, has published 


year, and condemned the defendant in costs. The same sen- } : ; . ; . 

tence was pissed in Mr. Wilson’s case. Notice of appeal to | ™ signed, and after they had even announced their resigna- 
7.2 ‘ ° ° ry 2 . +y oO sa Tha amar Lpson: enendents 

the Privy Couneil was given. The sentence of Dr. Lushing- tion to the house. They named personal dependents 


4 ° * # . ° senotors —Canri Pattavsi'ea less lina finer ane ls 
ton appears to give about equal satisfaction to the liberal | S¢™* ol ‘, Capri ‘lo, a \ZZ18 old omg ind ia friend, an hits 
aud the literal school. The former think it is the best they nder-Seeretary for the Home Office ; Marliani, in reward for 
< ° “= i . se cerrinac »mattor af ’ leet? if Cavour’s letters: 
could hope for, as it leaves a very large margin ef liberty to his services in th maucr ol the publication of Cavour's letters; 
the clergyman; the latter thinks that it is as good as could be and made many similar appointments. 
expeeted under the circumstances, though hinting that i TRE aa . lott 
at eal ; Lt ak ss Our readers may recollect a petition published in the letter 
would have been much better if God had left us “ an infuldibl . 1 ; : } : 
suloavanh of his written word,” end not exposed ws to the |= °C tO™ correspondent, and addressed by a M. Sandon 
CULOGrapit oO us “Tille Ore ane 10 ‘Xpose ; , ‘ Pp e me : * si 
J es ._* ‘ : eco Ee posed us to the ' to the Senate. This petition charged M. Billault, Minister 
danger of a coming day, ‘when the Old and New Testaments | —:, “7: : ore oa 3 . he 
alt Bn Bike the tune . ~ : ; | Without portfolio, of having arrested the writer aud sent him 
shall be like the two tormenting witnesses, slain, although ' Fea . : ’ - eg ate 
ee ae rise rae 3 * ihr to the Bicétre on private grounds. No journal in France 
unburied, in the streets of the Apocalyptic Sodom.” If that dared quote the petition, but the correspondent of the Zimes 
. . . ° ss * ‘ ’ aUrec te > ‘Litlo ) » corres] , ne ves 
notion of the “infallible autograph’ of God’s hand were but | ONS“ G8" een, t i all 
logically follow a ae, es 1 : now mentions the affair as one among many causes which wi 
ogically fullowed out to its last consequences, our literalists | ; ie ta MW. Rillanit’s rot; On 
roul ee ; “gotta induce the Emperor to accede to M. Billault’s retirement from 
would be wiser as well as bolder men. It implies that the the Ministre 
tables of the heart should register the meaning of words just | shiuistry. ny 
as mechanically as the tables of stone register the words} The Times suggests that Colonels Balfour and Jameson, the 
and would be equivalent, in fact, to a complete petrifac- | Indian officers who suceceded in effecting such reductions i 
tion of man himself, who could then effectually dispense, not | the Indian army, should be employed on a similur task im 
merely with Dr. Lushington and the Court of Arches, but Eng'and. ‘They would do the work well and unflinchingly, 
with the divine “ autograph” itself. What the Apocalyp- | but we fear they would be mct by a difficulty which ouce 
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Sir Robert Peel once asked Colonel 
engineers, who created the Indian 
ints and reformed __ ee what he 
could do in the English naval establishm« nts. He reported 
that three millions sterling ro ald be saved in the dockyards 
without any loss of cflicieney. Sir Robert Peel read the report, 
ndered, but shook his head. “You have forgotten,” he 
said, “ that England is under parliamentary government.” 


2s 
stopped a similar plan. 
r the officer of 


ioe , 
F ~ the Indian dockyards, to 


On Wednesday, 2 large meeting was held in the Town Hall 
of Liverpool,to hear Sir W alter Crotion on the alleged defi- 
ciencies of the penal system in England.  Ilis statement was 
exceedingly clear, an l pert etly proved that we want no new 
legislative powers 1f we will only use those we have. Phe | 

at points to secure are :—(1 , such an organization of the 
tests of prisoners’ identity that there shall be no hap-hazard 
in identifying the subjects of previous convictions, and a 
liberal use by the judges of their discretionary power of largely 
increasing the length of sentence in the case of relapsed eon- 
victs :—(2), 2 full use of Western Australia for the case of 
long sentences :-—(3), 2 practice of enforcing rigidly solitary 
imprisonment and hard dictary for the first eight or nine 
months of the sentence :—(4), a strict enforcement of the con- 
ditions attached to all tickets-of-leave,—econditions which, 
if the prisoner does not like, he may stay in prison:— 


and (5), some further introduction of the individualizing 
policy pursued with so mu h suecess in Ireland, accord- 
ing to which all prisoners who are near the time of 
liberation are gradually prepared for freedom. ‘The meeting 
at Liverpool was evidently much impressed with Sir Walter 
Crofton’s statements, and as much puzzled as we are, to know 
why we should be launched into limitless expense in the 
invention of new penal settlements—new sinks of iniquity— 
when we have within our reach remedies which have been 
tried in Ireland, and tricd with the most brilliant success. 





The Birkenhead rioters arrested, have at last been tried 
before Baron Bramwell. The prisoners, cighteen in all, in- 
cluding five women, were indicted for riot and assaults on the 
police, and with one exception were all found guilty. Baron 
Bramwell discharged another on his recognizances on account 
of his age, and sentenced fifteen of the remainder to hard 
labour for six or twelve months each. One man, P. Lennon, 
who had committed two rufiianly assaults on the police, w: 
condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude. It will be re- 
membered that this mob attacked a mecting peaceably held 
within walls to discuss the conduct of Garibaldi, threatened a 
Protestant chapel, and broke the windows of private houses. 

General Neal Dow writes from Pensacola, Florida. that not 
only isslavery practically abolished wherever the Union arms 
go, but that an effective system of hired labour is very quickly 
introduced in its place whenever the masters really wish it. 
General Weitzel writes an exactly r account from 
Mississippi, and narrates that he captured at Bayou la 
Fourche, west of New Orleans, amongst loads of ammunition, 
four hundred waggon loads of negroes, who ] 


simila 


were wing 
hurried away from the reach of Northern arm somewhither. 
Whether they were being taken to the coast for shipment an 
sale to Cuba, or to ‘I'exas for slave-colonization, is not known, 
but the export of negroes from the threatened States is going 
on everywhere very rapidly. 


We are happy to perceive that the great co-operative as- 
sociation of Rochdale, the Kquit ible Pioneers’ Society, ha 
as yet ridden out the storm. ‘This society ha 
rather scries of stores, a corn-mil!, and acott yn-mill, all butit 
owned, and worked wholly by operatives. The stores last 
year carned a profit of 18,000/., and last quarter the protits 
amounted to 2s, Gd. in the pound. ‘The principle is that 
members shall be paid profits on their amount of consump- 
ton, so that the more the y buy the more they get. On 
man, forexample, who, in 1854, had 7/7. 10s. in the concern, 
has dealt with it steadily for eight years. He las had all his 
goods better and cheaper than he could get them clsewhere, 
and the amount to his credit is 132/. 10s.! | The corn-mill 
made, in 1861, 10,000/., and is, of course, little affected by 
the distress, and the eotton-mill is at work three days in 
the week. There are thirty such socicties in the county, 
and these are all weathering the storm, theugh, in some cases, 
with execeding difficulty. There is the true protection for 
the working man. ° 


Garibaldi has disavowed in a published letter having on 
some specified occasion shaken hands with Cavour. If he had 
shaken hands with Satan himself in human disguise, he need 
not have been ashamed of it. Garibaldi is not the judge of 


Italian hearts, and it is a grave blot on his really great 
magnanimity, that le cannot pardon even in the other 


world, the statesman without whose services his own would 


have been simply useless. 


The text of General Forey’s proclamation, made on entering 
Orizaba has been published. He declares that the former 
proclamation was written by the Emperor himself, who 
alone possesses the seerct of saying so much and so great 
things, in so clear and noble a im le,” and calls on the Mexi- 
cans to regenerate their country “under the shadow of the 
French flag.’ The French army will form a stable goyern- 
ment, and then the ‘state finances will promote the well- 
being of all, and not of afew ;” instead “ of enriching a few 
ambitious, they will pay a regular army ;” they “ will serve 
to open communications,” they will “ repair broad bridges and 
public buildings,” will improve “badly paved and lighted 
strects.” There is the regular course of a French occupation. 
First, the Mexicans were to choose their own government ; 
now the government is to be imposed by the army, but is to 
secure material civilization; by and by, as in Rome, even 
that will be refused, and France will remain in Mexico, for 
the ‘‘ glory of France and the interests of the world.” 





Generals Burnside and Lee are still watching one another 
across the Rappahannock, both parties throwing up works, 
and anxious to secure reinforcements \ strong expedition 
under General Banks has left New York, it is believed for 
the James River, and General Burnside will probably await 
its arrival. His delay irritates the Republicans, who, it is 
said, propose to supersede him by General Hooker, an officer 
vhoge polities are after their own hearts. On the other hand, 
the Democrats, it is rumoured, have opened negotiations with 
a party in the South, who demand half the territories for 
slavery, a declaration of war with France, the conquest of 
Mexico, and its admission into the Union in the shape of nine 
slave States. Both these rumours probably express rather the 
wishes of the two parties ti resolution, much 
less any written or authorized 





PRR 
any distinct 


negotiation. 





Middle Temple are accused of 


i 


Some of the Bencher 
feline violence. They are charged in the Court 
Bench with having, in their own Parliament Chamber, knocked 
about a person of the name of Hudson, “torn his clothes, 
and seratel d his face.”’ Mr. Iludson was ¢ ted as a witness 
in Mr. Dighy Seymour's case, and states that a book was 
handed to him in the course of his evidence, which he dis- 
covered to be a pritate book of his own, containing manuseript 
letters which had been purloined from him, and which were 
never intended fur any one’s cye but his own. On obtaining 
possession of this book, on the 9th July last year in the Parlia- 
ment Chamber of the Middle Temple, during the examination 
which went on after the benchers’ dinner, he put it in his breast 
pocket and declined to give it up again. On this ensued 

which bears clear evidence to 
Hlonourable Society’s 
k agai » door to 


ie) 
3 oF tie 
} 


of Queen’s 


a very distracted 
the very injudicial potations of the 
benchers. Mr. Bovill, Q.C., put his back against th 
prevent the witness’s egress; servants were callea into the 
room; Sir Frederick Slade having just intimated that Mr. 
iLudson was juentially added the inter- 
rogatory, “* Who are you, Sir?’ Mr. Hudson replied that he 
was next door neighbour to Sir F. Slade’s daughter, but that 


he claimed no additional respectability on that account, to 


which Sir F, Siade rejoined by “ You be damned, Sir.” Bye, 


scene, 


a blackguard, incor 


the porter, then assaulted Mr. Hudson to gain possession of 
the book. His right arm was pulled back, and he was hited 
off the ground by half-a-dozen people. Mr. Bagshaw’s fists 
were clenched, Mr. Bovill was close by, Mr. Rodwell was not 
far off.’ Amid noise of benchers, Mr. Hudson was thrown 
violently on the floor; but the book was not yet obtained, 
| and the police were procured, and Mr. Hudson given in charge, 
lwhen Sir F. Slade rallied his forees to the encounter. He 


} ’ 


said, ** Damn it, we will have it,” and a general 

Sir F. Slade seized Mr. Hudsou’s necke.oth; Bye the porter his 
| Jees, holding his head down; the police, his shoulders. The 
| distracted man then claimed the | ction 

This they accorded; and with crushed hat, torn coat, torn 
waistcoat, broken watch, a black eye, and a sore body, he 
was taken to the station-hcuse and dismissed by the Inspector 
of Police, wheu he made his counter-charge. This is the case 
as stated by the plaintiff. Whether Sir F. Slade, Bye the 
porter, and their companions in arms will be able to break 
down the evidence, and redeem the judicial character of 0 


rush was made. 








1 of he pylice. 


he 
Parliament Chamber from the disgrace cither of violence or of 
defeat, we cannot say. But at present it would seem that a 
Bencher after dinner is not in a position to win either judi- 
cial or athletic distinctions. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


FFVHE second Message of Mr. Lincoln shows him to be still | 


what he has always been, a shrewd second-rate lawyer, 
very ignorant of foreign affairs and very well acquainted with 
those of his own country, wiih a few immoveable convictions, 
and many floating and somewhat dreamy ideas, having a 
tolerably clear view of the end to which he aspires, and but 
a faint perception of the mode in which that end is ultimately 
to be attained. To men who can only judge by the outside, 


who are critics in grammar and careful for the dignity of 


officials, the document may seem weak or even contemptible, 
but to those who remember that Cromwell could not speak, 
or Bentham write intelligibly, and who will therefore take 
the trouble to search for instead of merely receiving ideas, it 
will, we think, become sufficiently suggestive. 

M. Reuter, as in duty bound, reported the paragraph on 
foreign relations first. The President, having been a work- 
man and being a lawyer, has little to say on that subject, and 
that little is not very valuable, except as a sign or indication of 
the ideas he strives in vain toexpress. He is not malignant 
against foreign countries ; on the contrary, thinks they have 
behaved rather better than he had expected, the nation 


‘being so unhappily distracted.” England, in particular, has | 


displayed “a jealous respect” for the American flag 
in the matter of slave traders, and the powers of 
the American continent express ‘ sentiments” rather 
more “friendly” than has been hitherto usual—a remark 
intended for France. The recent effort at mediation is passed 
over without a word, without anger or remonstrance, or even 
appreciation, as if it were a trifle, too small to divert or even 
disturb the mighty eurrent of American progress. There is 
a dignity in this silence which, were the message but short, 
and penned by the ruler of a great European State, English- 
men would be the first to acknowledge. As it is, they note 
only the strange ignorance which made the President hope, 
in June, that Europe would cease to recognize the South as 
belligerents, and induces him even now to express his belief 
that this “act of simple justice” is only delayed. Obviously 
Mr. Lincoln is not aware that were the South nof a belli- 
gerent, he could not, except by a law, close all the ports of 
the South, or seize English vessels for carrying cotton, or 
object to the English sale of arms to men who would then 


? 


be only the subjects of an allied and friendly Power. Foreign | 


nations cannot note a rebellion unless it attain certain pro- 
portions, and in this case, an affected ignorance would have 
injured the President and not his opponents. Apart from 
that blunder, however, the Messege is, on foreign relations, 
tranguil, conciliatory, and dignified in intent if not in 
phrascology. No Power in Europe ean take offence at its 
wording, nor can any one say that the Republic bends to dicta- 
tion, or craves in any undignified way for foreign forbearance. 
The words might have been more elegant, but the astutest 
diplomatist could have accomplished no more, and might, 
perhaps, have shown a reticence less complete. 

It was not, however, for anything Mr. Lincoln might say 
upon foreign relations that the Message delayed in the Persia 
was expected with so much eagerness. Since the last Mes- 
sage a new party has come into power, and the people have 
informally censured Mr. Lincoln’s administration. Under 
the strange American constitution—strange because, though 
democratic in form, it was devised to retard the action of the 
popular will—this vote is not atall conclusive. The President 
may obey it or not, and, except by revolutionary means, the 
victorious party is powerless to impede his action. Mr. Lin- 
coln, however, has from the first explained that he is the expo- 
nent of the national will, and the world waited anxiously to 
see how far he would recognize the identity of that will with 
Democratic ideas. He has not recognized it. Amidst a 
cloul of words and phrases, which, often clever, are always 
too numerous, a careful observer may detect two clear and 
definite thoughts. 1. The President will assent to no peace 
upon any terms which imply a dissolution of the Union. 
2. He holds that the best reconstruction will be that which is 
accompanied by measures for the final extinction of slavery. 
Upon the question of peace the President expresses ideas 
which, however quaint, have nevertheless a kind of dreamy 
vastness not without its attraction. The thoughts of the 
man are too big for his mouth. A nation, he says, is made up 
of its territory and the population upon it, and, if the people 
can be divided, the “earth abideth for ever.” A generation 
may be crushed, but the Union cannot be sundered. Its 
rivers all debouch in one section and take their rise in another. 


|The North might live by itsclf, and the South might 


- survive 
japart, but both are but the outside husk, or, as Mr. Haw 
thorne onee put it, “the fringe upon the garment”? of the 


West. That mighty territory with its present millions and 
coming tens of millions has no outlet towards the 
sea, execpt through territories which, in the event of dis. 
| ruption, would be governed by alien powers. The Souther 
| outlet might suffice to the West, or the Northern, or the one 
which stretches to the Pacific; but “all are better than either 
and all of right belong to this people and their successors for 
‘ever. There is no possible severing of the land but would 


| multiply and not mitigate the evils among us.” It is an oddly 
worded argument, the carth being treated throughout as if jt 


/were a living creature, an Estate of the Republic with ay 
}equal vote on its destiny; but it nevertheless expresses the 
/dominant thought of the people whom, in their weaknesses 
as well as their strength, Mr. Lincoln represents. He wil] 
fight on, careless of cost, which, as he says, when speaking 
of another expenditure, with a curiously shrewd appeal 
to the American love of size and the American passion 
for dollars, will be no overwhelming burden for so jp. 
mense an empire. In 1900 the Republie undivided wi} 
contain a hundred millions; in 1925, 217 millions; a power 
‘which, though the President does not say so, would, if its 
cohesion were possible, inevitably dictate terms to the world, 

The President then will willingly make no peace, for 
‘there is no line, straight or crooked,’”’ which can serve as qa 
boundary ; yet he keenly abhors the war. Well aware, in 
spite of democratic falsehoods and English mistakes, that 
slavery is the sole cause of disruption, he offers his plan for 
the gradual but final extinction of the great American curse, 
| Speaking, as he has done all through, as if he were still the 
jruler of the undivided Union, he suggests to Congress to 
| authorize a change in their constitutional law, an ultimate 
policy on which reconstruction might become possible. If the 
| war goes on, his proclamation of September entfranchising all 
slaves in disloyal States will, on the Ist January, come 
inevitably into force. Mr. Lincoln stoops to no explanation, or 
softening, or withdrawal of that tremendous decree. But if 
the South, wise in time, returns to its duty before that day, 
\then it is possible to secure its interests without giving up 
| the cause of freedom. Three-fourths of the States, if appealed 
to by Congress, can add to the Constitution clauses abolishing 
| slavery before the year 1900, and pledging the United States 
to repa:ment of the full value of slaves caleulated at an 
average of 1002. ahead. The sum is enormous—four hundred 
millions of pounds; but it is less than double the debt incurred 
by two years of war. It will be distributed over halt a century ; 
and it will be borne by a people who, when the work is com- 
| plete, will be a hundred millions of men. 

The proposal has disappointed European lovers of freedom, 
for between Mr. Lincoln’s strange verbiage and democratic 
misrepresentation, they have failed to grasp his intent, or 
|the magnitude of the fact which that intent involves. The 
| President, so far from going back from the policy of freedom, 
|has taken a longer step in advance. If the South continue 
|to fight, their slaves will be emancipated without their 
consent, a measure essential te war. That is 
|settled, so settled that Mr. Lincoln but once alludes 
‘to the point. But if they accept the alternative offered in 
‘that proclamation, and return.by the Ist of January, even 
then Mr. Lincoln proposes that slavery shall come to an end. 
|The people are to accept the consequences of their own guilt, 
and at the cost of enormous taxation to set themselves free of 
crime. He is still bound by the paper withes of the Con- 
stitution, still unwilling to make freedom the condition of 
| State rights, still indisposcd to declare slavery a sin as well 
| as a bad economical system. His actual plan, too, is a poor one, 
for it allows the slaveholders to postpone action for forty 
| years, and at the end of that time the blacks will be eigh- 
teen millions, not four. But, for the first time, an American 
President has risen to the conception of universal emancipa- 
|tion without conditions of colour, without involuntary 
‘expulsion, and with an effort to compensate all who will 
suffer under that social change. ‘There is little fear, we 
‘believe, that the proposal will be accepted. The South 
| will not come in, and without the South no legal con- 
| vention can be summoned until the States are divided ; but, 
failing or successful, Mr. Lincoln has still the credit of 
having been first among American statesmen to rise to the 
| situation, the first to strive that reconstruction shall not mean 
a new lease for the human bondage, the first to warn the 
nation that its glory or its dishonour depends on its decision 
of this one point. : 

“ Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this 
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Congress will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No per- But Mr. Bright has forgotten the loss, the direct loss to the 
sonal significance or insignificance can spare one or another revenue, inevitable from any project of the kind. It would 
of us. The ficry trial through which we pass will light us be difficult, if not impossible, to confine it to the Bombay 
honour or dishonour to the latest generation. We Presidency, and in all India there is strong evidence 


down in z “ae it : ‘ ; 
say that we are lor the Union. The world will not for- that the production of cotten is not less than 8,000,000 


t that while we say this we do kuow how to save the bales, requiring, to say the least, three acres per bale, 
Union. The world knows we do know how to save it. We, or, say, 24,000,000 of acres. Even taking the average 
even we here, hold the power and bear the responsibility. of taxation to be only two rupecs an acre—and it is four 
In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the rupees in Broach—the anuual loss to Government would be 
free, honourable alike in what we give and what we preserve. little short of five millions sterling, an impossible sacrifice. 
We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hepe of | India had better feed Lancashire out of its treasury. The 
the earth.” plan, like all Mr. Bright's plans, goes direct to its end; but, 

“The mills of God grind slowly ;”’ but when an American | then, is that end worth its enormous cost? It is from India 
President can take and express that view of the great / that cotton must come, but the way to obtain itis to make the 
national offence, then surely, amidst all our impatient doubts, country one in which Europeans can live, and to drive on the 
the world is not moving back. ,railways—not to recur on a gigantic scale to the exploded 

—- system of bounties for production. 
MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. --— 

AR. BRIGHT'S speech at Birmingham is the best he has TREACLE PUDDING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

\ mado for years. Bold, trenchant, and full of humour, \ ie deputation of Aldermen who waited on the Home 
bristling with facts, and heavy with suggestions, it is for once Secretary on Monday secured ene practical end. They 
a speech which educated Liberals can read with a pleasure | found out, in part at all events, what the Cabinet intended to 
undamped by misgiving. He has broken loose from the tra-| do. The City magnates desired, of course, like the grand 
ditional Manchester tone, and expressed, almost for the first jury of Middlesex, to complain of the new risk which now 
time, a broad sympathy with human freedom. The merits of | surrounds life in London, and, like them, they complained of 
the quarrel between North and South have not yet been put | the system of penal servitude. Sir George Grey, who does 
more clearly, nor since O'Connell dicd has a demagogue so not know what in the world to do with garotters, does know 
bravely risked his popularity to denounce the exclusion of the | what to do when attacked on the penal system. He jumped 
coloured races from the rights of human beings. He is bold | at the opportunity, and announced his intention of appointing 
enough, tvo, to believe that all the prophets of evil are wrong, | a royal commission to inquire into the working of tickets-of- 
torely on great principles rather than great interests, and, | leave and all secondary punishment. Considering that every 
rising altogether out of his usual tone, to predict that the end fact it is possible to elicit is already well known to officials ; 
of this ‘measurcless calamity” will be the extinction of that, besides his own subordinates, the most experienced officers 
human bondage. in England, the magistrates, the recorders, and the superin- 

It is not, however, for his remarks on the American war tendents, men like Mr. M. D. Hill, and men like Sir Walter 
that Mr. Bright will at this moment be studied. He has a Crofton, are all at the command of the department; 
distinct plan for remedying the European evil of the war— that the police can test to a nicety what is true 
the failure in the supply of cotton. He has a right to speak and what is false in the stories hourly put forth, and that 
on the subject, if consistency gives a right, for ten years ago the immediate evil is the daily risk endured by every 
he warned the manufacturers of the coming calamity—which | man with a watch of being bludgeoned into a sick bed, this 
he expected to take the form of slave insurrection—and bade | decision is not a very energetic proceeding. Still it is consti- 
them look to India as a resource. Had his plan then been | tutional; it prevents action while under the influence of panic ; 
carried out, and India turned into a series of colonies, the and it admits the fact that the cause of the immediate annoy- 
cotton supply might never have fallen short. There is no, ance must be sought in the breakdown of the prisoa system, 
time for that broad plan now, even if it were on other grounds , The commission, too, though it cannot elicit many new facts, 
expedient, and he turns to a suggestion which he thinks im- | will certainly remind men of old ones which they seem to have 
mediately available. ‘ A gentleman, who himself as well as | forgotten in their momentary access of horror. Practically, 
his father has been a landowner and cultivator in India for , their duty will be a simpler one than it looks, viz., to answer 
sixty years, told me that there was only one mode by which | two broad questions. Can any secondary punishment be sug- 
the growth of cotton in India could be rapidly and per- | gested except imprisonment? If not, how can that single 
manently stimulated. Ile says that if the Government would | penalty be made most beneficial to society ? 
make a publie declaration that they would for a period of five The Zines, representing truly, we believe, the prevailing 
years exempt from the jand-tax all land which during that | opinion of the hour, answers the first question in the affirma- 
time grew cotton there would be the most extraordinary in- | tive. We cannot torture, as the ancient world did; we 
crease in the growth of that article that ever was known in | cannot mutilate, as Asiaties still do; we cannot banish, as 
the ease of any branch of agriculture. Ido not know how | our forefathers were accustomed ; but we can transport. The 
far the step would operate, but I believe the stimulus which suggestion is eagerly caught at; for, say men whose object, 
it would give would be cnormous. ‘The loss to the revenue | under all their assumed air of thought, is not to meet 
would, of course, be something, but then the relief to the | but to be rid of the difliculty, transportation, whether it fail 
industry of Lancashire would, if the measure were as success- | or succeed, at least rids us of cut-throats. If a garotter is in 
ful as my informant believes, be speedy, and, perhaps, complete.” | Australia, he cannot be breaking heads here, and the primary 

That is a working suggestion at last; but Mr. Bright evi- object for Englishmen is personal safety at home. Scores of 
dently does not know how vast and extravagant his own) writers and thousands of talkers are accordingly expending, in 
project is. To us, and we write with a wide knowledge of vain attempts to support a scheme which they feel instinc- 
the Indian ryot, it is palpable that such a notification would tively will not be adopted, energy and acumen which might 
act even more rapidly than he hopes. In the first place, the make the worst of practicable systems work well. With 
order would, in an instant, convince all natives that the | steam-engines ready to be driven, they are searching for per- 
“Sirear,” the invisible omnipotent Government, was anxious petual motion. There never was a more hopeless waste of 
for cotton, and down at once would go all the barricrs set up | power than the attempt to revive transportation—a system only 
by native officials. Every little villain of a policeman ordeputy abandoned after desperate resistance and out of a proved 
collector’s agent would begin showing his zeal by stimulating, necessity. The argumentson which it was condemned may be 
instead of opposing cultivation. The imagination of the people, | stated in ten lines, but all the researches of the most acute 
always the dominant faculty of an Asiatic, would at once | commission cannot add to their force. The convicts must obvi- 
become favourable to the culture. Then for five years the | ously be sent either to a laud with inhabitants or to a land 
peasant would not only be sure of his land, rent or none, but without them. In the latter case they will, while in durance, 
would be free of the revenue system, of the eternal worry of | by mere force of association, turn the settlement into a scene 
those native underlings who, in India, unite the functions of , of crime so dreadful that the instant it is exposed the system 
an Irish agent with those of an Inspector of Police, and those | will be abolished. In the second case the assent of the 
very often of an Irish priest. Then, though the relief free colonists must first be obtained, and there are no 
seems slight in money, say four shillings an acre, it is colonies left whose settlers are willing to fertilize their own 
really a great addition to the ryot’s means, and for this! soil by importing English manure. They say the stench 
reason. The rent isa specie payment, and the one thing an In- | breeds diseases for which the increase of production does not 
dian peasant cannot get, and hates to part with, is actual coin. | compensate. Western Australia will take a few, but Western 
A yeoman living in apparent comfort will still constantly | Australia already objects to the class we wish to be rid of, 
accept village offices, which take up his time and diminish his|the irreclaimable, or «apparently irreclaimable ruffian. 
peace, for cash payments almost inconceivably small. 
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There is no other colony available, and a new one | 
would be merely a_ repetition of the old Norfolk 
Island failure. There is, indeed, one land where convicts 
might be employed without close association, and settled after 
release, without much fear of return. The Hudson’s Bay 
territory might, under certain arrangements, take off any 
number of convicts; but the result would be in three years, 
either a rebellion in Canada, or a war with the United States. 
Decent settlers cannot and will not bear an influx of escaped | 
convicts, whom they did not sentence, and for whom they 


a, 
the man went out of the court, doubtless to recommen 
the course society commands him to quit. There js ~ 
inveterate prejudice in England against the convict, the a 
sult of years of just sentences, which renders it almost in. 
possible for him to obtain employment. This is not felt mt 
the Continent, because the public has no certainty that convie. 


| tion always means guilt; but in England it seems ineradicable 


The only chance for such men is to place them under police 
surveillance during the time of their leave; for then em 
ployers will balance against their former characters the enor 





mous and direct power they will have over the men. They 
are bound over to honesty as no freeman can be, This 
suffices in Ireland to tempt employers in hundreds, and 
will be fuund equally efficient in England, where already jy 
country districts two masters are hunting one man. It jg 
no doubt, a terrible thought that we are in future to hare 
umong us a growing convict population, the very evil agains 
which our colonies have rebelled ; but there is no help for it. 


have no responsibility. It might be possible, perhaps, to 
settle a few, according to a popular suggestion, in ‘ some 
inhospitable region,” say within the Antarctic circle, whence | 
escape would be impossible, and nature herself would inflict 
sufficient punishment. But how long would public opinion, 
once relieved of its demoralizing terrors, tolerate that panacea ? 
Not a month; and, asin the case of flogging, the reaction 
would produce a worse aecess of humanitarian feeblencss. 
Statesmen know too well the flux and reflux of the public | We cannot kill them; we cannot export them; we cannot 
mind to run the risk, as the Terrorists used to say, of ‘‘demo- | make them slaves. They are the product of our society, and 
ralizing the guillotine.”” The instant that punishment begins society has only, by education to thin their numbers, by hard 
to shock instead of toning the moral nature of those who | imprisonment to prevent imitation, and by surveillance to 
inflict it, it becomes worse than useless. Larceny was never | restrain them from open violent crime. 
so frequent as when it was punished with death, for juries 
could not be relied on; and criminals who shrink from a! 
small but inevitable penalty willrun any risk for gain. For 
one man who would put his finger into the fire fifty would | 
lead a forlorn hope. cede the Ionian Islands, has attracted an attention refused to 
There remains imprisonment, and the single problem | much more important announcements. The Continent either 
before all reformers is how to make imprisonment work. At | is, or professes to be, lost in admiration for the disinterested. 
present it is admitted to have failed, for it neither deters nor | ness of Great Britain. The Tories eag rly ask whether the 
reforms. ‘The ruftian cannot fear a punishment pleasanter | cession will be approved by the nation, and whether Lord 
thau his ordinary existence ; he will not reform when the only | Palmerston’s weapon, the instinct of the people for empire, 
inducement is one which makes hypocrisy a great deal more | cannot be turned against him. The extreme Liberals are 
profitable. The Zines has exposed most ably the system doubting whether, in presence of such concession, they can 
pursued at Portland, the sole object of which is to make | follow Mr. Cobden in an alliance with secret foes, and all 
the convict comfortable and, therefore, easy to manage, | parties look forward with a suddenly renewed interest to a 
without any reference to punishment at all. The | great Parliamentary struggle. 
labourer has hard work, the convict gentle exercise; the The action of Government in the matter has taken most 
labourer has dry bread, the convict treacle pudding. Naturally | politicians by surprise. That the Islands would be sur 
the ruffian who, if not a thief, must labour, accepts the | rendered if Prince Alfred were allowed to accept the Greek 
easicr doom. But neither light work nor varied diet are | throne was admitted almost as a matter of course. With a 
essential to prison life. Suppose the work—which should | King in Greece on whom we could rely, the maintenance of 
seldom be outdoor—were made extremely severe, and the dict, | our dominion over an unwilling population properly belong- 
though sufficient in quantity, exceedingly tasteless and coarse. | ing to him scemed a purposeless waste of power. But thea 
It is very easy to secure those two ends without wild and it was also felt that the acceptance of the throne was ex- 
impracticable changes. Let every man, in addition to his im- | tremely unlikely, and the cession of the Islands therefore a 
prisonment, be sentenced also to a fine, to be paid off before he | question rather of speculative politics than of instant offi- 
can receive a ticket-of-leave. Every day of laziness would | cial action. The intelligence, therefore, that the cession 
then be another day of confinement. Once certified of that |is to be made without reference to the individual chosen 
fact, each man would inevitably do his day’s stint, and while | has the effect of a shock, and the public, face to face 
doing it, terminate the second great prison difficulty—expense. | with the fact, seems puzzled how to make up its mind. 
A man’s labour, provided he really works, is always worth his | The first feeling with all but Mr, Goldwin Smith will be un- 
keep, and all Government work, such as boots and clothes for.| doubtedly one of annoyance. People dislike giving up any- 
the army, bookbinding, printing, tent-making, and biscuit- | thing without a guid pro quo, and Greece, whomsoever she 
baking, should be done in the prisons. They are so done in | chooses, has little to offerin return. She may, by electing King 
India, where a government, which almost rejects the lash, | Ferdinand, render the Eastern question a little easier of solu- 
makes Thugs docile as-children, and wild marauders earn | tion; but the probability is very remote. She may also bya 
all the expense of their keep. Moreover, every man thus | treaty of commerce afford a new outlet for manufactures ; but 
employed must learn at least one trade, and Icarn it with the | her population, even if wealthy, would still be exceedingly 
thoroughness workmen seldom acquire, and must, therefore, | small. Generosity, however noble, seldom attracts politicians; 
find it easier to return to an honest living. Then, as to dict. | and there are at first sight many reasons why generosity should 
Men cau live, and live well, without any meat at all, provided | not, in this instanee, be precipitate. The lonian Islands, in 
the vegetablesadded tothe breadare occasionally varied; and the | the first place, are not ours in fee simple to bestow. They were 
convicts should so live, all reward in the way of dict, except, | intrusted to the British Government by ali the eight Powers 
perhaps, tobacco, which has a sedative influence, being strictly | who signed the Treaty of Vienua; and a trustee who has 
forbidden. Preeede an arrangement of this kind by a short accepted the duty cannot abandon his task, even for sufficient 
period of solitary and silent confinement, say even three reasons assigned. Then a Government which has lasted forty- 
months, and we may rely on it the workhouse would be found | six years contracts a duty towards its subjects, the duty of 
very preferable to the gaol. The first great cause of recom- | securing them order and frecdom and a reasonable prospect of 
mittals, the liking for prison life, would at once be removed, independence. ‘To surrender Ionia to Greece were Greece 
and the tickct-of-leave become a boon not to be forfeited, strong, well governed, and free, might, if not an expedient, 
except by a criminal in despair. The first element in | still be a justifiable proceeding; but Greece as yet can lay 
criminal nature is a detestation of work, and dyspeptic men | claim to none of these things. Nobody knows what sove- 
of letters who prefer dry toast to turtle can hardly imagine | reign she will choose, whether she will obey him when chosen, 
how men with coarse appetites detest a continuance of nutri- | or whether, when the choice is made and obedience rendered, 
tive but coarse or tasteless food. | the selection will prove a wise one. The regeneration of Greece 
It remains to prevent despair, perhaps the most formid- | must be a work of years, may be a work of generations, and 
able difficulty of all. <A  ticket-of-leaye man appeared | to give her her reward in advance is like petting a convict 
on Saturday before Mr. Combe, whose story had to our | because at some future time he may think it wise to reform. 
ears something of the pathetic. He had been sentenced | At present. Greece is a bankrupt State, making no effort to 
for six years, had been imprisoned four, and then released pay its creditors, and suspected of a desire for very expen- 
on a ticket-of-leave. He had not a friend in the world, sive and somewhat rash proceedings to recover a lost inherit- 
and applied to the magistrate to sign his certificate, so that | anee. Lastly, even on the most cosmopolitan view, the in- 
he might obtain employment. The magistrate refused, and | fluence of England iu Turkey is all-important to the peace of 


TILE CESSION OF TILE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
VUE Cabinet has succeeded in creating a sensation. The 
statement of M. Tricoupi, that Earl Russell desives to 
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the world, and that influence will be greatly diminished by hopeless opposition to the law. A man named M’Ghee was 


the surrender of our only foothold in the Levant. 
These are forcible arguments, and we have endeavoured 
ate them as fairly as if we had no conviction that the 


to st . - : 
arguments on the other side were almost overwhelming. The 
consent of the Powers who signed the treaty of Vienna is, of 


course, 2 sine qué non, but there is no reason to believe that 
it will be withheld. The best of friends rather like their 
jntimates to throw away their property, and that is the light 
in which the matter will be regard don the Continent. But 
all the other objections have exceedingly little force. The 
jslands are not to be surrendered unconditionally, but only if 
Greece makes of herself, so far as institutions will secure that 
end, a monarchical and constitutional State. As for the duty 
we have contracted towards the Ionians, that remains for 
them to consider. Nobody proposes to kick them out of the 
British Empire. If on cousideration they gravely decide that 


the security ensured by the British flag is worth more than | 


the hope of nationality, they may remain under it in peace for 
ever; only in that case their politicians have been lying hard 
for the last thirty years, and must not complain if next time 
they rebel they are somewhat energetically repressed. The 
argument, too, of the uncertainty of the future, if it is worth 
anything, proves toomuch. Why should Greece be made free if 
there is such risk, or if Greece can endure it, Greece, plus her 
own fertile islands,increasing her population and making taxa- 
tion easy, will have still less to endure. As for the state of 
Grecee, or the character of its King, or its chances of orderly 
progress ; all that is for Ionians to consider, not us. If they 
choose, as they have hitherto chosen, to run all risks rather 
than separate themselves from their kinsmen, that choice ter- 
minates our duty. All the Government offers to do is to let 
them carry it out, and thus maintain the first principle of a 
Constitutional State. Doubtless we could not carry out that 
idea in all its logical fulness: apply it, for example, to Lre- 
land, or to the Isle of Man; but these islands are no part of 
the empire, no colony of Great Britain. They form a State 
by themselves, and, treaty rights apart, have as much claim to 
vote themselves out of bondage as Rome to dethrone the 
Pope. Something, too, is due to our own interests. The 
power of England throughout the world rests mainly upon 
an inflexible adherence to certain popular principles. Among 
the first of those is the right of every people to its own in- 


| Kither it is a Christian duty, or it is not. 


dependence, and the only place in the world where our practice | 


contradicts our own doctrine is the Ionian Islands. There we 
hold an entire State, as its Legislature affirms, in most unwill- 
ing subjection. There we are sovereign, not as in India by 
the right of civilization, or as in the Colonies by the aequies- 
ceuce of the people, or as in Gibraltar by treaty with the 
rightful owners of the soil, but by sheer force, an arrange- 
ment based on the will of all Europe except those immediately 
concerned, It isno mean advantage to England to stand up 
before the world, and prove that while France keeps Rome, 
and Austria Venice, England acts up to her principle, even to 
her own hurt. The reproach of the Continent against us is, 
that we are wholly selfish, and already, on the first rumour of 
cession, journals like the Zemps, conducted by all that is left 
of freedom in France, acknowledges that the charge is 
unfounded. 

Lastly, as to the military value of the Republic, or rather 
of the islands of Corfu and Paxo. Partisans out of Corfu 


declare that the island fortress is a key of the Mediterranean, | ? + : 
‘criminal who secks him, and then plead the confidential cha- 


as valuable for the east as Gibraltar is for the west, while 
veterans on the spot declare the island utterly werthless, the 
harbour indefensible, the works unfit for an army depét. The 
balance of less prejudiced evidence seems, however, to prove 
that the islands would be valuable, provided we were about to 
attack Turkey, but in no other case. For the defence of 
Turkey, which is our political function in the Levant, they 
are entirely valucless, as Turkey can afford her friends the 
aid of harbours and islands and depéts without end. During 
the Crimean war it was not in Corfu but in Scutari that 
our hospitals were organized, and it was to Malta not Corfu, 
that men-of-war went to refit. Should the direct route to India 
ever be carried out it is Seleucia, not Corfu, for whose inde- 
pendence we shall be anxious; and Egypt is commanded by 
Cyprus far more than by any island in the Greek Archipelago. 
On the wholé, we submit there is nothing in the position 
of the Ionian Islands to justify their retention in spite of our 
pmuciples, of their people, and of the new Revolution. 





CLERICAL WITNESSES. 
N the Magistrates’ Court at Glasgow, last week, occurred 
one of those painful and difficult cases in which the 
moral sense of oue of the wituesses was found to be in 


charged with stealing a sovereign from a letter intrusted to 
him to post. For some unexplained reason the person to 
whom the letter was addressed was not present to prove that 
when he received it the money was gone; and, even if he had 
been, the Post-office authorities were, it seems, equally unable 
to prove that the money was not abstracted after the letter 
was posted. The case, therefore, altogether broke down. 
But Terence Ferguson, who had given the letter to the pri- 
soner to post, had since received an anonymous letter return- 
ing him the missing sovereign, and this letter was proved to 
be in the handwriting of the Rey. Patrick M’Laughlin, the 
toman Catholic priest of the district. Mr. M’ Laughlin was 
accordingly summoned, as a witness, and admitted that he had 
written the letter, but declined to answer any further ques- 
tions, It is to be observed that this was not the ordinary case 
of « Roman priest refusing to reveal a secret disclosed to him 
in confession, ‘The guilty party,” says the priest, ‘came to 
me in strict confidence, not in the confessional. . . . He 
put confidence in my honour as a gentleman, had faith in my 
character as a clergyman, trusted to my conscience as a 
Christian. The person who was guilty of the theft 
wished my co-operation aud assistance: I consider that J was 
bound to assist him in making restitution.” Now, if the position 
taken up by Mr. M’Laughlin is correct, it is, at least, a very 
novel and startling one. It is difficult to see how a priest is 
more bound to assist a thicf in making restitution without 
suffering the punishment due to his crime, than a layman. 
But even if it is, 
it is at least one which the law has never, as yet, recognised. 
The magistrate, therefore, can seareely be blamed who com- 
mitted Mr. M’ Laughlin to prison for contempt of court merely 
on that ground. 

It must not be supposed that we object to that practical 
immunity which is conceded to Roman Catholie priests who 
refuse to violate the seeresy of the confessional. Laws are 
made not for men in a state of perfection, but as they are. If 
Roman Catholic priests are to be tolerated in England (which 
no sane person would dispute), we must take them opinions 
andall ; and it is notorious that the law of their Church obliges 
them to near the confession of every man who presents him- 
self at the confessional, and prohibits them from revealing 
what they thus hear by every obligation which can bind the 
conscience of mankind. It is as idle to call on them to 
do so, as it would be to call on a Quaker to take 
an oath. And the reason why the legal immunity con- 
ceded to the latter is denied to the former must be 
sought, not in any fundamental difference between the 
two cases, but in the consequences to which the conces- 
sion would lead. A privilege granted to any oue sect cannot 
be long denied to every other. If one man’s conscience may 


'excuse him from the performance of a legal duty, so may 


another’s. As a matter of fact, the right to make an affirma- 
tion has now been conceded to every man—no matter what 
his creed—-who professes a conscientious objection to take an 
oath, and the only result in that particular matter has been to 
show that people who shrink from violating an oath, are not 
so inconsistent as to be willing to bear false witness against 
their neighbour. But can it safely be conceded to every 
clergyman of every sect—from Roman Catholics to Mormons 
—nuy, to every layman, for that is what Mr. M’Laughlin’s 
position really means, to listen to the guilty secrets of every 


racter of the communication as a reason for bafiling justice ? 
The principle which the law of England embodies is, that a 
public duty must everride a private one, and that as every 
man must be held to know the law, the confession must be 
regarded as having been given and received, subject to 
the higher obligation to reveal it at the bidding of the 
proper authority. If a man cannot sympathize with this, 
his defence is to refuse the proffered confession, and before 
he can claim, even in a court of conscience, to screen 
‘the criminal, he must show that it was his duty to 
receive the confession under the pledge of secresy. A 
Roman Catholic does notoriously, by the well-known 
laws of his Church, believe it to be his duty; but if 
every man’s mere assertion that it is in his judgment his 
duty to receive confidentia! confessions is to be respected, 
thieves will have easier times than ever. It is seareely too 
much to say that three men out of every four who commit 
petty larceny are convicted by the foolish admissions which 
they make to their acquaintance. 

The privilege of a lawyer not to reveal what he has heard 
from his client, of a wife not to be made a witness against 
| her husband, may be regarded as, to some extent, parallel cases. 
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The last is probably already doomed ; and the first, if to be | household, manager of her private affairs, sole confidential adviser 


justified at all, must be justified on the ground of necessity. | in polities, and only assistant in her communications with th 
Certainly it is not founded on any tenderness for the conscien- | officers of the Government, he is, besides the husband of . 
tious scruples of the attorney. But while unable to yield to Queen, the tutor of the Royal children, the private seectvtary 
the opponents of tho existing law the universal license | of the Sovereign, and her permanent Minister.” ‘This ¢ y 
which they claim, it is impossible not to sympathize | ae Sn De ee ; tS could 
< a : ./not be to an ambitious man a list of duties which 
with the feelings by which they are actuated. If} 
a man of honour is betrayed into giving a promise 
of secresy which he should have refused, he will keep his 
word, and submit cheerfully to the penalty which the law 
awards for his error. He has inadvertently agreed to screen a 
thief, and must bear the consequences. This is exactly what | before the country,” and he did not hesitate in his decision, ge) 
Mr. M’ Laughlin has done. He admits that the law of his that decision—right as it unquestionably was in mere prudence, for 
Church did not prohibit him from giving evidence ; and, cer- | what might not have resulted if the excitement of the public 
tainly, even it M Ghee had ~_ ealed his guilt in contession, he mind consequent on the disasters of the Crimean war, had tak 
overstepped his duty in writing an anonymous letter to help ; tae a ; a eu 
i ‘ . 4. + | place under the nominal responsibility of the Prince Consort? 
the criminal to escape punishment. But the common fecling | calles siete iMedia ata unica all alibabed o_o 
. . . : 4 volved a very high degree o 1e rares all statesm: = : 
of mankind teaches us that a parish priest who allows himself |'Y°'Y" * 5 y P za “7 of all statesmantike quali. 
to be made the confidant of a parishioner whose conscience is | ts; # considerate humuhty, disturbed by no mist of vanity, and 
burdened by a sense of crime, and who clearly did so bond 
fide, and used his knowledge only to enforce restitution, com- 
mits not a grave offence, but one of those generous errors | in some sense 
which, to the apprehension of any but legal pedants is rather ‘command of himself ant of the situation in every line of 
uv N . « . “7 > y 4 . - | . 
a glory than a shame. ‘To send such a man to prison for thirty | the correspondence and memorandum,—without recurring with 
days and compel him to wear the prison dress, pick oakum, | profound gratitude to the memory of the statesman who hag 
and associate with the vilest criminals, is an outrage upon | Rag ager oe if as a : 
“ 5 -, | taught us this highest and rarest of all the qualities of true 
decency and common-sense. It is the same sentence which cicniiaiialiin. aie valli tataleiien air Gaal Gosh ¢ 
. . . ‘pe . | statesmans or ¢ pder P -arties ‘ - 
would have been inflicted on him if he had picked a pocket. ; Ds ne aeaees Sees Gy 
A week’s confinement with first-class misdemeanants—whose | 4 “ace : 
treatment is the same as that of prisoners for debt—would | porated in the valuable memorial* we have just received of the 
have fully met the justice of the case. A petition has, we | Prince. 
believe, been presented to Sir George Grey praying «a remis- | Indeed, without this wuique passage in the Prince's life 
f ’ D dears, } i 5) , we 
sion of the sentence, and we trust that ere this it has been | should scarcely be able to construct any complete picture of the 
granted. But Sir George Grey is only merciful to murderers. | character of his statesmanship. We can see from other sources that 
IRR ONES ECO RG pRSERER DIET | he was what we may call a statesman of the calm artistic type, 
THE STATESMANSHIP OF TILE PRINCE CONSORT. | a type little if at all known in England, and certainly not a natural 
W* hear often of the giddiness which seizes men of the finest | product of our constitution. ‘The speeches as well as the tastes 
genius and judgment, when they have reached the sum- | described in the introductory Memoir, remind one strongly of 
mit of their ambition. But the point at which any but the highest | the type of statesmanship which the poet Goethe devoted to the 
kind of character is most apt to feel that giddiness which blinds | serviee of the Grand Duke of Weimar,—though, of course, 
it to the true situation, is not a¢ the summit, but a step or two | formed on much wider and weightier experience. here is 
below it. Men of real ability, at least if they are also men of | the same distinct orderly mind, the same horror of  malad- 
culture, are rather steadied than bewildered by the sense of com- | ministration, the same sense of art in practical life, the same 
manding a field adequate to their powers. Consummate julg-| value for what the editor of the Memoir calls the “ beauty 
ment is far more liable to a momentary attack of vertigo from | of usefulness.” ‘There exists, indeed, a striking similarity between 
unsatisfied, than from satisfied desire—from the proximity of the | the tone of the Prince's speeches, the subjects he evidently 
prize than from its possession. It is not the elevation, but the | chooses by preference, the mode in which he treats them, and 
» 7 , j . * Fog . “ « iti z¢ ili , ow | . vd . o , ‘ . . 
eagerness for it, which makes the heal of ambitious ability swim. | the favourite schemes of the great Weimar Geheimrath. For 
It is far easier for a man of iirst-rate judgment and decision to fill | jnstance, the Prince evidently entered deeply by choice into 
to admiration even a thorny throne, like that of Leopold, than /the best mode of alleviating the wretchedness of the poor 
each a position as that held by the late Prince Consort. ‘The pub- | man’s home, the improvement of the methods of agriculture, 
lication of the Prince's correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, | the best economy of social life. ‘These are subjects which 
concerning the command of the Army in 1850, brings home this | naturally attract a calm benignant mind, bent on introducing 
conviction very forcibly to our minds. In the prime of life, con- | a finer harmony into the tangle of the life around it. His wasa 


. Would 
compare in brilliance with the post he declined ; but the Pringe 
ifelt that they were Ais first duties, and that to perform them 
well **he should aim at no power by himself or for himsey 
| should shun all ostentation, and assume no separate responsibility 


absolute master of its own range of duty. It is impossiblp 
to pass by so remarkable an instance of simple and ye 

. . . ° id * 
commanding self-denial---for there is a clear 





Queen for permitting this noblest of political lessons to be incor. 








scious of great discrimination, much sagacity, and much organ- | humane instinct overruled by a positive pleasure in the delicate 
izing power, the Prince Consort was pressed by one who commanded | adaptation of means to ends. Just so, one of Goethe's first efforts as 
the confidence of the British nation to assume a post quite the i. Minister was to introduce a more orderly principle of adminis- 
most brilliant likely ever to be within his reach. Had he taken | tration into the little Weimar army, and to organise a Mire-brigade 
it, he, no doubt, felt that, as regarded specific qualification alone, for the town. ‘The poet-Minister had a strong individual taste for 
he was fully able to discharge its duties, and to do so ably. The | disciplining the confused energies of a helpless crowd, and had 
modest disclaimer which he put in upon this head evidently did | directed the volunteers in extinguishing three serious fires at much 
not weigh much even with that discriminating brain. ‘The Prince | risk to himself, before he dealt with the matter as a minister. The 
Consort woul have incurred no danger of losing presence of mind late Prince Consort displays exactly the same kind of administra: 
under its responsibilities; but most men of equal ability would | tiye taste in these speeches, and displayed it also in his life. He 
certainly have lost presence of mind in face of the temptation. eee for instance, into the subject of the ** Servants’ Provident and 
To see so high a prize glittering before him, and know that if he | Benevolent Society,” with just the same kind of artistic providence 
refused it he must make up his mind never, in all probability, | with which Goethe entered into the organization of the Fire 
to emerge out of the shadow of the throne, would have seized on Brigade. Englis!) philanthropists attack such subjects with a certain 
almost any other imagination with a blinding force. ‘This is the | exetusiveness of practical interest, which is widely distinguishable 
sort of situation which tests something more than mere judgment, intellectually from the attitude of mind of which we are speaking. 
—that humility which is an essential element in all fine moral dis- | [¢ was not merely the good done, but the anarchy reduced,—the 
crimination, but which is so seldom useful to the worldly career of | harmonizing principle engrafted on chaos,—which*gratified the fine 
an able and ambitious man. The Prince Consort showed dis- | gsthetic instinct of the Prince Consort in such works as these ; 
tinctly that he not only understood his duty, but that he fully | and in this it is that he reminds us of the delicate administrative 
comprehended that his duty was comparatively very humble. It | taste of the shrewd poet of Weimar. 

was his duty, he said, ‘‘ to sink his own individual existence in that} But the Prince Consort, though a statesman of the calm 
of his wife,"—* to fill up every gap which, as a woman, she would | artistic type, evinced in the negotiation to which we have before 
naturally leave in the exercise of her royal functions.” Nay, he | referred, a gift as rare in that school as it is in the less delibe- 
went further, and set down boldly in writing what this really | ~~ Principal Speeches and Addresses of His Royal Highness the Prince Ghasnia 
meant ; ‘‘as the natural head of her family, superintendent of her | With au Introduction giving seme Qutline of his Character. ” Murray. 
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ae school of English statesmanship. Whatever the peculiar gifts | significant assertion of Mr. Disraeli's, that “the defence of an 
of the artistic type of statesmanship may be, humility is quite as | institution like the Church might inspire with enthusiasm even 
rarely one of them as of the hotter English type. There isa peculiar | men who cared little for religion,” and throughout the paper, the 

tone of mind which consciously or unconsciously puts our Church, 





yein of aristocratic temperament in every true artistic constitution, 
even When not belonging to a man of high rank—a vein which shows | as an institution, far above the spiritual ends of that institution, 
self again and again, not only in the speeches of the late Prince | —which thinks first of its prestige and authority, and secondarily, 
Consort, but in the fine lines of that fastidious face. Now, this aris- | if at all, of its gospel, runs like a centre-thread. 
tocratic sense is apt to smother the germs of humility, and cer- The reply made to all rebels and heretics is the same ; and brings 
tainly smothered them in Goethe. ‘That the Prince Consort re- | home, with wonderful force, the spirit of Archdeacon Grantly’s 
tained so true and simple a humility of judgment in spite of this | address to the poor old bedesmen of Hiram’s Hospital. ‘+A hun- 
temperament and in spite of the blinding lights to which his} dred a year!’ ejaculated the Archdeacon militant, “ defying the 
sation in life exposed him, is a lesson in true nobility to English- | impudence of these claimants with one hand stretched out and 
men of all stations which the nation ought never to forget. closed, while with the other he tightly grasped and secured within 
his breeches pocket that symbol of the Church's wealth which 
PLUMSTEAD EPISCOPI ON HERESY AND SCHISM. | his own loose half-crowns not unaptly represented. ‘A hundred a 
E have often exerted ourselves in vain to imagine what the | year! why, my men, you must be mad; and you talk about John 
W Archdeacon of Plumstead Episeopi would be like in a dis- | Hiram’s will! You have not read John Hiram’s will, and I doubt 
embodied state. It is, we believe, the duty of dignitaries, no less | whether those wicked men who are advising you have done so. I 
than of the common clergy, to teach that the soul must one day | have; I know what his will was, and [ tell you, you are deluded 
be unclothed, and stripped of all those stiffening and protecting | and made fools of by wicked men who are acting for their own 
scales which seem essential to our earthly notions of Archdeacon | ends,’ ” And just in the same way does the Church and State 
Grantly. Has Mr. ‘Trollope himself ever ventured to conceive the | Review speak of the Will of God as the title-deeds of the 
Archdeacon as a naked soul, trembling beneath the awful eye of a Church, which need only be referred to once for all by an 
iritual Judge? Every new impression of him that we gather | ecclesiastical authority that does know them, and should be 
renders the task, to our imperfect imaginations, more and more | meekly accepted by other men, It will not touch the question of 
impossible. Of the convict, of the man of fashion, of the man of | truth and falsehood. It appeals to bare authority. “ Bishops 
gain, of the courtier, of the judge himself, we can form some faint | and priests,” writes our contemporary, “members of the 





conception under this strange and awful dissolution between spirit | Church's Synod, what are you going to say to this hinderer and 
and body,—but to conceive the English Church dignitary of the | slanderer of God's word? Are you going to shrink from condemn- 
true Plumstead Episcopi type as an “ unbodied” conscience, is} ing his book, as you shrunk from condemning ‘ Essays and 
simply hopeless. Not, of course, that he is an animal man,—if he | Reviews?’ Are you going once more to abdicate the ‘ authority ' 
were, it would not be so difficult —still less that he is a covetous | intrusted to you by the Great Head of the Church in favour of 
man,—if he were, the property, which is the object of his desire, | the argumentative refutations of private men?” It, at least, will 
would stand out in strong relief to the mind which yearns after it, | add no refutation, argumentative or otherwise, but simply issue a 
—but that we have in this type of mind a learned creed absolutely | bald sentence of condemnation, It aspires to nothing so much as 
inlaid with the sense of property and precedent,—nay, more than | the attitude of 
inlaid, chemically combined with it,—so that it is essentially impos- 
cible to think of the man apart from those decent usages and that ws 
professional opulence of which his very nature is constituted. iow: if any one, we are told, has no regard to - ee 2 
Authority and property are the elements which are far more closely | staff,—feels no respect for * the sentence of the Synod, when such 
intertwined in this ecclesiastical type than ever were cotton | sentence has been pronounced, the sin is theirs.” No doubt; but 
and woollen in worsted. ‘The very base of his mind is, as we may say, here is exactly the difficulty. The dignitaries of Plumstead 
absolutely ** let in” to a pile of formal usages and wealthy associa- Episcopi feel this sin very keenly, but are que as helpless in bring - 
tions—and how is he, or his so-called faith, to be judged without this | 8g it home to the heart of the rebels as if they lived in another 
supporting pile of customary habit behind him, which is so essen- | world, which, in fact, they do. Human beings feel, like Hiram's 
tial a part of his moral life? It would be almost as easy to con- | Bedesmen after the Archdeacon’s address, more obdurate than ever. 

A dignitary’s creed has about as much power to reach the spirit of 


ceive our monthly contemporary, the Church and State Review, | . 
itself in a disembodied shape,—to separate its convictions, if they | ™#" as a wooden blade to replace the quick and powerful double- 


“ Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him ;” 





can be called so, from that portly physique, that gigantic letter- | edged sword of God. The mystery is only in the equanimity with 
press, the substantial pomp of those initial letters, as to think of | which the Church dignitary flourishes his weapon and supposes it 
the Archdeacon without that seemly starch in the get-up of his | t¢ be powerful. 
conscience, which English ecclesiastical dignity seems to engender, But it is in dealing with the sit of schism that the mind of 
and which Death, we suppose, must wash out. Plumstead Episcopi comes out with most characteristic force. 
The December numberof the Church aad State Review reflects this | ‘There is something of pure intellect or conscience in heresy which 
Plunstead Episcopi type of mind with rare felicity. In all other pro- | embarrasses it. But with schism enter in again all the propertied 
aspects of that established conscience, which is of its very essence. 
Heresy is evil mainly as the parent of schism. Schism is a blow at 
| once at the dignity and property of the Church. As the Arch- 
deacon lectures on this subject you hear the chink of the Church’s 


Tessions, however decorous, a personal mind seems to be behind the 
costume ;—the man occasionally comes forth to justify or excuse 
the professional etiquette ; but in the mind of Plumstead Episcopi 


the professional etiquette is final; you cannot get behind it ; it is ae ‘ j nse os 
itself the only personality, the only ethics, the only faith. In | half-crowns within the pocket, just as in Mr. ‘Trollope’s picture of 
| the lecture to the men of Hiram’s Hospital. ‘The lecture is given 


this (shall we call it religious’) journal personal conviction seems ‘ 
dpropos of a sentence dropped by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


unknown, The Record condescends, at least, to revile scepticism ; ‘ 
the Guardian to argue with it ; but Plumstead Episcopi treats it de at Newcastle. Mr. Gladstone had said that “a great propnietor 
haut en bas. tis not to be treated asa matter of belief or unbelief ; | Who owned half a county and refused to allow a meeting-house, 
it is a mere violation of Church authority. The Bishop of Natal where men might worship according to their consciences, to be 
issimply spurned. “ We will not allow,” says our sonorous con- erected on his estate, would —_ the rights of property = oy 
temporary, * the blasphemous book of this arithmetical unbeliever that involved moral guilt.” ‘I he proposition seems an obvious one 
to be reviewed in this Review.” The policy of “ this Review” is to | to most candid consciences, but it almost destroys the composure of 
ignore all distinctive principles or arguments, to answer nothing | our sober and portly contemporary. Land, when concentrated in the 
which appeals to individual difficulties or individual spirits,—but | hands of a few, isa monopoly which involves a very generous use 
to crush and overwhelm all such doubts by a “synodical | t© be tolerable at all. Landowners might, in time, improve not 
judgment” of the Church, which is assumed to be final, | only heresy and schism, but life and labour off the face of the 
And to these gentlemen it no doubt is so. Conviction seems globe altogether, if they exercised the extreme rights of personal 
to be unknown to them;—they do not wish to inspire it, | property. The “ officious” mind of the Church evidently snatches 
—they do wish to inspire a spirit of submission to estab- | & this expedient :—‘* No duty,” we are told, “fs more incumbent 
lished authorities, a tendency to quail before ecclesiastical dis- | Upon Christians than the promotion of truth,” and then it pro- 


Pleasure. For example, they panegyrize in another article a very | 





ceeds :— 
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“The assembling of men and women for religious purposes is 
not the due w orship of Christ, unless it be done im His name, thar 
is, by His authority and according to His order, for the promo- 
tion of His glory. His authority we are bound to recognize 
Who hath necessarily « dered a due succession of lawful ministers 
in His Church, and His Truth we are bound as Christians to 
maintain ; yet the representative of the University of Oxford pro- | 
claims that the hinderance of irregular and profane assemblies 
involves moral guilt... To help the spread of desolating 
error is to lay waste and spoil the garden of ‘Truth. How, then, | 
shall one who uses his talents to hinder the spread of opinions 
which mar the eternal Truth of God be justly chargeable with 
moral guilt? God's Truth is not a matter of opinion. It is not 
that which a man troweth or thinketh; but rather that which 
‘ troweth a man,’ i.e., makes him true ; just as mirth is that which 
makes a man merry. ‘Teaching which does not make a man true 
is not a blessing but a curse ; and, therefore, to help Socinians to 
deny the Divinity of our Lord, and afford them the opportunity of | 
making new disciples, is not only no Christian duty, but an act of 
uncharitableness towards the real interests of our neighbour.’ 

In other words, Archdeacon Grantly thinks that the true way | 
to extirpate schism would be to earth up the resorts of schismatics. | 
This must be distinguished from the proper persecuting idea of 
the Roman Church. The English dignitary does not persecute, 
but he merely falls back upon that right of property which is at 
the basis of his mind. It ‘is part and parcel of the right in 
land. The landowners should jostle mecting-houses further and 
further till they get them fairly over the edge of the earth; the | 
Church should in like manner, so far as it can, elbow out the | 
schismatics from the region in which she boasts of a special mono- 


poly; and so “ profane assemblies” and profane convictions may be | 
alike authoritatively butZdecently put down, as Hiram’s bedesmen 
were put down by the Archdeacon. ‘The theory is admirable, and | 
only puzzles one when we think of it in connection with the 
spiritual world. What, then, will the Church be when she has 
ceased to be portly and opulent? 
deacon deal with heresy and schism? ‘God's truth is not a 
says Plumstead Episcopi. Assuredly not ; but 
neither is it a matter of private property and monopoly. Do 


Ilow will a disembodied Arch- 


matter of opinion,” 


God’s creeds run, like man’s covenants, with the land? Plumstead 
Episcopi does not worship a God who searches the heart and will, 
but the great Proprietor of the Universe, who presents to all the 
stalls in the Cathedral Close of Heaven. | 
TUE “'TIMES” IN ITS CRADLE. | 
N ingenious publisher has produced a fac-simile of the number | 
of the Times which appeared on the morning of Wednesday, 
October 3, 1798. Many works of much greater pretension afford their | 
readers much less amusement and instruction than can be found | 
in one small folio sheet, which can be purchased for threepence, 
for the Times of sixty years ago was al comprised in one sheet, 
and fell short of the size of that smallest of London papers—the 
Express. All its advertisements did not amount to more than | 
eighty, about the number now to be found in two columns of an 
ordinary daily journal. They were, moreover, of an insignificant 
and somewhat low character. Thus on October 3rd, 1798, “ Dr. | 
Brodum ” fills twenty lines with eulogies of his “ nervous cordial 
and botanical syrup.” ‘* John Collins,” who, ‘with the b lessing of 
God,” had received “a great cure by taking Scaher’s patent pills,’ 
and “deems it a duty to give an account of it,” provides the 
public with details of his sufferings, which may be instructive, but 
are certainly not pleasant reading. Observers, who are surprised at 
the things which do appear in the Zimes of sixty years ago, are 
searcely less surprised at the many topics which find no place in | 
its columns. There are no letters from special correspondents—in 
fact, little or no foreign news—and even domestic affairs are | 
treated more briefly than they would now be dealt with by the 
worst informed of county newspapers. Moreover, the whole style | 
of the paper has something of the tone which we are now accus- 
tomed to associate with the Eanswill Gazette. In large print 
and in prominent positions are placed little anecdotes and 
common-place quotations. In short, half the paper is given 
up to the sway of penny-a-liners, who provide the public with 
entertainment of which the merit can be estimated from the fol- 
lowing specimens :— 


“Every man, we are told, 
may address Admiral Nelson with Shakespere— 


in this country 


‘** Tloratio, thou art e’en as brave a man 
As e’er wy conversation capped withal.’” 
The capture of the French fleet by Nelson ‘has reduced Bona- | 
parte in Egypt to the situation of ‘ Macbeth '— | 


the Medici, i 
' sible character. 


| On September 29th, 
| Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Wurtemberg, the morning was 


; to see the sports of the country people.” 


ie 
“+ There is no going home nor tarrying here,”’ 


A facetious contributor sends a joke the point of which, y { 
, a 


has been somewhat rusted off by the lapse of time, but We give it 
as a specimen of the wit which amused our fathers, and comy vend 
it to the attention of the writers for * Notes and Querics :"—« 7) 
captivate is the great object of female dress, but the 
of the present day forget the old adage,— 


fashiic nal les 


***Tn vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird 
The citizens of London have nicely trimmed the Gallic cock ; they 
have cut his comb for him.’ 
pation to acute critics. 
what was meant by the jokes which amused the men cf sixty 


This Jon-mot ought surely to give cern. 


It is certainly as great an chject to know 
years ago, as to unravel the answer to the two riddles py 
which Virgil has tormented scholars and students, and the 


}remarks on female dress and the Gallic cock give immeng 


scope fer conjectural interpretation. Are they one joke or 
two, and are they pointed at female v vanity or at Gallic coward ce? 
If scholastic ingenuity does not afford a reply we hor 4 that 
these inquiries must remain, like Boswell’ famous question 
as to the expediency of wearing or not wearing a nighteap, for 
ever unanswered and unanswerable. 
to reflect that before fifty years have passed, 
may have become unintelligible, whilst none but old men o 


Meanwhile it is melancholy 
gibes at crinoline 


eecentrie students will throw any light on the sense or fun of 
allusions to “ our poor fect.” The humorist of the Zines knows, 


| however, how to instruct as well as to amuse, and informs all the 


world that “ among the wonders of the present day Mrs. Siddons’ 
late achievements at Brighton, Bath, and London should not be 
forgotten. She positively performed at each of these places within 
the incredibly short space of ninety-six hours.” ‘The fact, if true, 
is really curious, but, unhappily, liable to be forgotten at a time when, 
were there a Mrs. Siddons, she could easily give performances at the 
places mentioned within twenty-four hours. ‘These notices would pro- 
bably now-a-days scarcely appear in the Times ; but, even if they 
did appear, they would not have the importance which they must 
have possessed when they filled up a twenticth part of the paper. 
Lamb's friend, who lived by circulating the information not gene- 
rally known, that the pawnbrokers’ balls were originally arms of 
, to persons of the present century, an incomprehen- 
A glance at an old paper shows that, in the past 
generation, he must have driven a thriving trade. Anecdotes of 
toyalty have stiil immense fascination for loyal Englishmen, and 
in 1798, when every respectable person was loyal, a considerable 
portion of a respectable paper would naturally be devoted to th 
| doings of the Royal Family. The Times records minutely the 
acts of the Court, which was then established at Weymouth. 
‘being the anniversary of the birth af 


The King, the 


Queen, and all the Princesses, with a number of the nobility, went 


ishered in with the usual demonstrations of joy. 


The squeamishness of 
modern taste will, we suspect, be a little shocked at the amuse- 
ments which entertained George HI. and his daughters, whilst 
those persons who are striving, with great success, to restore the 
prize ring, will read with a melancholy pleasure of the simple and 
manly sports patronized by good King George. A hand-bill, which 
invites ** all persons of jovial, friendly, and loyal dispositions” to 
be present at the undermentioned country sports, thus describes 
their nature :— 

“A barrel of beer to be rolled down hill—Prize to whoeve 
stops it. 

* A pound of tobacco to be grinned for. 

A handsome hat for the boy most expert in catching a roll 
dipped in treacle.” 

This simple advertisement throws much light on the whole feel- 
ing of the last century, and men, the restorers of pugilism, ought te 
learn from it that the displays of the prize-ring were in full ke ping 
with the manners of a time when kings and princesses laughed at 
amusements almost too coarse for modern clodhoppers or scullions, 
but are quite unsuited for an age which looks with disgust om 
entertainments which, sixty years ago, delighted all persons of 
friendly 


In spite of the energy of its penny-a-liners. of the free admit- 


and jovial dispositions. 


| tance given to low advertisements, of the largencss of its print and 


of its uncovered spaces, the Times of 1798 found it hard to fill up its 
one small shect, and left a blank space of at least two inches on its 
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title page entirely unoccupied. If any one imagines that on 


October Srd there was 2 dearth of subjects of public interest he is 
utterly mistaken. On that day London was occupied with tidings | 
ef Admiral Nelson’s * glorious victory over the French fleet at 
togetta,” whose despatches, “written,” says the Times, “in the | 
true style of a seaman, who understands better how to lead his 
fleet to victory than to write a long letter,” fill the main part of 
every newspaper. ~ Moreover, popular excitement seems to have | 
meant then something very different to what it means now. 


« After the play the news of Admiral Nelson’s glorious victory 
produced a burst of patriotic exultation, which has rarely | 
been witnessed in a theatre. ‘Rule Britannia’ was lustily | 
called for from every part of the house, and was sung 
accompanied by numbers of the audience ;* whilst at Drury | 
Lane “A person calling frequently, in a boisterous manner, 


for the tune of * Britons, strike home,’ was immediately silenced by 
the appropriate observation of another, * Why, damn it, they have, 


haven't they?’ Englishmen, in fact, behaved with a demonstra- 
tive enthusiasm which we are now apt to think unbecoming 
rational men, and scarcely to be tolerated amongst the excitable 
inhabitants of Italy or Greece. Something more important than 
the tidings of Nelson's success spread through London on the same 
day. Oflicial letters from Ireland told of complete success over the | 
rebels. Englishmen, who talk of the fratricidal struggle in 
America and of the bloodthirsty cruelty of Mr. Lincoln’s com- 


manders, would do well to re«d the despatches sent from Dublin on 


September 28, 1798. ‘They are filled with tidings of slaughter and 
execution, and there is something fearful in the coolness of the de- 
spatch, which narrates that everything seems perfectly quiet at Cavan. 


“A general Court-martial has been sitting here for some days past, 
and continues to sit. Some have been hanged. Various punishments 


have been inflicted on others. Every man who has been liberated, 
was obliged to enter inte recognizauces for future good behaviour.” 
We blow | 


Sepoys away from the cannon’s mouth, but we have some scruples 


Humanity has, it is to be hoped, made some progress. 


about hansing men with white faces, even though they speak with a 
brogue and dwell on the other side of Saint George’s Channel. 
Our children may possibly look with incredulous horror on the 
slaughters and executions of 1857. 

A metaphysician might be puzzled to define wherein lies the | 
identity of a newspaper. We do not profess to solve this enigma, 
and can only point out that this identity really exists. The Times 
of 1798 is, in shape and size, utterly unlike the *‘Thunderer” of 
to-day, still it is unmistakably the Times. Its strongest and its | 
weakest point is already apparent, for, small and feeble as is its 
voice, it speaks not in the interest of any one faction, but, as it | 
were, in the name of the nation. ‘Thus, the popular favourites are | 
its favourites. Nelson is lifted up to the skies, and Pitt, who * is | 
not confine 1 with the gout at Walmer, for we saw him yesterday 
in the Park in perfect good health,” is obviously given the paper's | 
support. Foreign topics are looked at from an exclusively | 
English point of view. 
“certain it is, that, independent of being harassed by the 


"Lhus, the public are informed that, 


Arabs, the French have lost a great number of men_ by 
disease,” and that General Bonaparte was on very bad terms 
with his officers, who were generally dispirited and out of | 
humour with the expedition. Every state in Italy is represented as | 
“weary of the endless rapacity of the agents of the Directory,” and 


a solemn warning is given, that, * though France may have allies, 
it is impossible that the French republic can have any who are so 
sincerely.” 
acquired the knack of giving a hit at parties whose power is de- 
A slap is 


The future leading organ has, moreover, already 


clining, and of trampling on statesmen who are down. 
administered to the Orangemen ; vigorous abuse is reserved for 
Mr. Fox and the Opposition. On the statement of the Opposition 
papers that Mr. Fox does not mean to attend his duty in Parlia- 
ment during the next session, follows this ¢ nament :—** The want 


of his coun-el has not proved detrimental to the public prosperity. 
It would appear, on the contrary, from the brilliant successes of the 
country since his secession, that his absence has been auspicious to 
the promotion of our national honour and glory.” The man who 
wrote this must have had prescience of the future greatness of his 
paper, 
because Fox did not harangue at Westminster, can hardly have 

been equalled by the boldest stroke of the Times, when it | 
thundered in triumph in 1854. 


The daring suggestion that Nelson beat the French 


i 


| sapphires, emeralds. 


| by your commere ” 


| Cognita’s hors 


MORALS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
18th December, 1862. 
Bur a few days ago, one of the fairest among the fair actresses of 
the ** Palais Royal” opened her casket, took out of it diamonds 
and jewels to the value of about 20,0001., called in M. Mannheim, 
requesting him to draw up the catalogue of them; directed M. 
Ch. Pillet to set them to sale: and, in order to make her friends, 
her admirers, and the public aware of her philosophical determina- 
tion, wrote to the editor of the Figaro the following note :— 
** My dear M. Villemessant— 

** Do you remember the little singer of the ‘ Bouffes-larisiens 
in her pretty costume of * Pierrot’? Poor thing! So very thin 
and delicate was she, that many were those—and you, perhaps, in 
the number—who thought she would end like ‘Germaine’ in M. 
About’s novel. Well, come one of these evenings to the * Palais 


| Royal’ and look at her: I can assure you that the fear of seeing 
| her die of consumption will not for a moment trouble your soul's 
| tranquillity. Certainly not. 


The little singer has managed to 
square herself in every respect; and this is the reason why she 


| took it into her head to unload herself of some four or five hun- 


dred thousand franes of diamonds, genuine pearls, rubies, 
It is, of course, the superflux she gets rid 
of; she keeps back the common necessaries. I have been told 
that if Figaro were kind enough to announce the sale of my 
diamonds it would make as much noise as that of the castle of the 


|* Dame Blanche.’ Such being the case, my dear Figaro, be pleased 


to inform the amateurs that the said jewels will be on view, from 
one to five, next Saturday and Sunday at the * Hotel Drouot,’ in 
the room No. 7, and that they will be sent to sale, according to 
the jargon of owr hunissiers—a bad set. Fittingly to reward you, 
I will go and sing at your own house the rondo you are so fond 
of —Te souvient-it de lt maison dorce? 

“Ts it agreed upon? And must thanks be beforehand returned 

“ g___9” 

History tells us that, when, in this country, not long since, 
s, carriages, pieces of furniture, and so forth were 
exposed to sale, there was a tremendous rush to secure * cata- 
If this took place in Eng- 
is but an im- 


logues,” and to obtain orders to view. 
land, where the worship of “ pretty horsebreakers” 
portation from the demi-monde of the Second Empire, one may 
vell imagine that the sale of the jewels of the C 
in Paris did not give rise to a less noticeable outburst of enthu- 


Figaro’s crommcre 


siastie curiosity than the sale of Cognita’s horses and carriages. In 
fact, there was, to say the least of it, the same overflowing of people, 
the same eagerness to take a peep at treasures of a controverted 


| origin, the same inquisitiveness arising out of the same kind of 


infatuation. Censorious remarks may have been passed, hints some- 


| what bitter may have been whispered; but what of that, amid 


the hum of the admiring visitors both of the sterner and of the 
weaker sex ? And now, who, I ask, could tell the kind of influence 
exercised over some of the women present, as they stared, with a 


|mixture of envious annoyance and candid covetousness, at the 


“ superflux” of an actress ? 

Nor is the actress in question a star of the first magnitude in the 
star-crowded sky of the Empire. No. It is, on her own account, 
by singing the rondo Te souvient-il dele meison dorce? and by 
showing herself in the * pretty costume of Pierrot” on the stage 
of a third-rate theatre, that she acquired more than a princely 
fortune. ‘The fact is characteristic enough; and, being by no 
means exceptional, speaks volumes about the state of things which 
the Empire has to a great extent generated, and does so much 
towards maintaining. 

It would be a marvel, indeed, if there were lack of men ready to 


|minister to the feminine ambition of pretty little singers and 


female Pierrots, under a system by which all intellectual pursuits 
have been discouraged, and all lofty aspirations driven back. Need 
1 call to mind in what way the Imperial Government has, from the 
beginning, dealt with history, science, general literature ; and how 
the study of philosophy was virtually prohibited at the Ecole 
Normale,—that nursery for teachers ; and how the very name of 
philosophy became hateful to the reigning power as connected with 
revolutionary propensities ; and how the instruction given to any 
such as study for the bachelorship of letters was curtailed ; and 
what implacable war was waged, not only against the “* College de 
France,” but against the ‘ Institut,” more especially distaste- 
ful to Cwsarism, because intended to foster the worship of 
intellectual merit? It is but natural that the gross material 
enjoyments which civilization can procure should be exclusively 


sought after, where no enjoyments of a higher class are in favour 
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with those in whose hands lies the moving force. Love of riches, | rules of propriety violated by anybody but himself, thus intimating 
love of pleasures, luxury, gambling, extravagant passion for dress, | that it was a special privilege of his rank to trample upon morals 
these are the springs which the Empire, on the very day of its | The consequence was, that during his life-time, at any rate, oop. 
establishment, made it a point to set a-going—better to avert men’s | ruption did not become fashionable. The Regent made it eo 
minds from politics, and so to lower the level of the nation as to | because his good-natured immorality led him, not only to tolerate, 
make a tame, degrading submission to despotism more acceptable. | but to humour in others the excesses in which he himself took 
No wonder that a Government, thus bent on mischief, should delight. Surely, Ido not mean to hint that this is the case with 
have winked systematically at the licentiousness of novel-writers, | the present ruler of France. But it is a matter of public notoriety 
for nothing is so well calculated to further the ends of despotism as that the ** CouiT life,” under the Second Empire, is far from being 
that kind of low literature which is the prostitution of intellect, what it was in France under Louis Philippe, and what it jg in 
and can have no other effect than that of undermining all manly | England now. 
feeling. It was a maxim much in vogue among French men and | Besides, the Tuileries and Compiégne are not the only places jn 
women of fashion in the last century, that “love is more | view; and among so many princely residences there js one, 
relishable than marriage for about the same reason which | at least, which might perhaps bring to one’s recollection the cele. 
renders romances more relishable than history.” But why are | brated palace where the Regent and his friends kept revelling 
romances of the lowest description more relished than history, | every night, under the convivial dictatorship of Canilhae. ; 
by so miny people in France at present, if not because vice I will not dwell on the importance of the facts above stated, 
is by them more relished than virtue? Whoever is acquainted | Such a state of things is, no doubt, worth chronicling. The 
with that class of- French novels of which ** Fanny” may be said | manner in which the better inclinations of the heart are cherished 
to be the type, knows well enough to what extent theirsentimentality | or vitiated, supplies one of the surest bases for the philosophical 
is sensual and their refinement coarse. Yet these are not the pro- | appreciation of a given period. Whenever they are changed by a 
ductions I mean to allude to. Books have flooded France far | gradual perversion of social habits into spurious raving seuti- 
vorse than those of MM. Feydean and Flaubert, however emas- | mentality, or into sensual, insincere, and refined gallantry, there 
culating the latter; and the Imperial Government seems to have | symptoms appear of a mortal disease. For no edifice is of a lasting 
witnessed with unconcern the growing success of a prurient , nature which rests on rotten foundations. A Freemay, 
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literature quite worthy of the period. 

Not that the Imperial Government considers it its duty not to | 
interfere with the book-trade. Just the reverse. At no period were | [From ocr SrecraL CorresponDent. | 
the bock-firms made to depend so entirely on the pleasure of those New York, December 3, 1862. 
in power. Not only is every dealer manacled by the obligation of We are rather fond of saying in this country, that you don't 
obtaining from Government a patent, which—mark it well—is_re- } understand us in yours—that the constitutional relations of the 


MR. SEWARD. 


vocable at will; but the hawkers (colporteurs), through whose 
medium the book-trade is chiefly carried out, are directly and 
strictly kept under control, so much so, that they are not allowed 
to sell one single copy of any book, without having had that copy 
duly stainped at the Minstry of the Interior, and enriched with the 
system following inscription; ‘Sureté Générale.” It is, in fact, the 
of passports applied to the peregrinations of the human mind. 
The favour conferred by the Government on a certain class of 
most objectionable publications cannot, therefore, be mistaken for 
impotence. 
has been permitted to come to light, and, consequently, involves 
the moral responsibility of Government. God forbid I should com- 


The rule is that whatever comes to light in France 


| Federal Government to the States, of the States to cach other, 
the character of our politics, and especially the causes which have 
hurled us into civil war, are subjects on which there is very little 
‘knowledge in any part of Europe, not even in England. No 
doubt it is perfectly true, but no more true as it regards us than 
| it is of all nations. ‘The world always has, and probably always 
will, stumble upon great events, blindly and ignorantly, utterly 
oblivious of the causes which the post-historian sees so clearly could 
have had no other issue. Whether you will pardon us or not for 
imputing to you so much ignorance of our affairs, you may con- 
|sole yourselves with the reflection that we ourselves have not 


| shown a much larger share of wisdom in regard to them. Indeed, 





plain that the Second Empire does not make a still more extensive | jt would not be a very difficult thing to show that both England 
use of the formidable weapons that are at its disposal; but is it not | and America have been going, for the last two years, through 
very remarkable that such books as M. Michelet’s Sorceress should | pretty much the same intellectual and moral process, and that 
be stopped, whilst such books as La Vie de Rigulboche have tri- | starting from about the same point, are coming sooner or later, 
wmphantly gone through an almost indefinite number of editions ? | through successive steps of reason and experience, to pretty much 





The reason is that the depravity of manners is oue of the props of 
despotism. Nothing can be more congenial to its nature than a 
state of things the effect of which is to fritter away all sober incli- 


nation of the heart, to nurse a debasing love of unworthy objects, | 
and to substitute a variety of mock obligations and abject enjoy- | 


ments for those manly duties and subdued home pleasures which, 
while asserting the dignity of human nature, are the real founda- 
tions of human happiness. 

That, in this respect, the Second Empire has been fully equal to 
its task, is shown by the mode of social life now prevalent in the 
world of the Sutisfaits, a world composed of high functionaries 
generously paid out of the public purse—of time-serving courtiers 
enabled to live in clover—of idiots proud to be something where 
men of talent are nothing—of Court butterflies grown out of 
grubs—of women making it the business of their lives to dress 
more expensively than is allowed by the income of their husbands 
—of would-be men of fashion greedy of pleasure and sick of 
pleasure—of favoured stock-jobbers dealing in State secrets, and 
squandering on orgics the money unfairly won at the Bourse—- 
of hired journalists and suddenly enriched gamblers. By all those 
people, of course, the Second Empire is proclaimed * le meilleur 
des mondes possibles,” and care is taken that every one should 
know that it is not safe to gainsay this sweeping assertion. 

Moreover, there is a great deal of corruption flowing from above. 
It is one of the saddest features of despotism that it implies both 
the temptation and the power of giving loose to one’s caprices. It 
is true that this may be done so as not to offend too openly 
against decorum. In former times, when ‘Tiberius resolved on 
spending the last years of his life in reprovable pleasures, he betook 
himself to a lonely place, where he could gratify his tastes unseen 
as well as unchecked. But all despots are not like Tiberius. 
Neither are all of them like Louis XLV., who, while scandalizing 
the nation by the spectacle of his private life, would not have the 


the same conclusions. It takes you a little longer, for you are 
‘further removed from the centre; but you are not many months 
‘behind us. We have both for many years been subjected to the 
same method of education, more or less direct ; and now the same 
events are our teachers, and we both learn as we go along. 
| Itis two years since Mr. Lincoln was chosen President, and 
| South Carolina went out of the Union. It was held to be rather a 
| laughable event—the setting up for herself of that pestilent little 
State, not nearly so large in wealth and population as several of our 
Northern cities. Nobedy believed, except the few who for a quarter 
of a century had made a study of the character of the slave power, 
that anything that South Carolina had done, or could do, was of 
the smallest consequence. But her defection was followed by that, 
first, of the other cotton States, and then of the trio of slave 
States next north of them. But it was only held to be, as 
Mr. Seward, esteemed as our wisest statesman, pronounced it, “a 


| 


ninety days’ wonder.” We passed six months in a state of not 

very deep excitement, watching with no very great anxiety the 
| efforts of Congress to make a compromise with an earthquake—to 
mop upa flood. Meantime, the hidden natural force was perfectly 
obedient to its own laws, as great natural forces are apt to be, and 
the positive idea and untiring earnestness of the South were perfect- 
ing its revolution. Then came the attack on Sumter and the mas- 
sacre of Massachusetts’ troops in the streets of Baltimore, when on 
their way to garrison the capital. The Northawoke with the heave 
of a giant ; for then, and not till then, did it conceive that the 
| South was in earnest. It was in conception six months with its 
first idea, and the weakling found itself in deadly grapple at its 
| birth with a grown-up purpose born years before, nurtured on gun- 
| powder and steel—none the less nourishing, because they had been 
| stolen. The Union was threatened, and to a Northerner loyalty 

to the Union is as devotion to her or his sacred Majesty is to a true- 
‘ born Briton. 
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~“Fathusiasm has done great things in the world ; but it has been 
the enthusiasm of an idea and not of a sentiment. For five-and- 
twenty years two processes of edueation had been going on in 
this country, one Northern and the other Southern. The South 
had taught her children that the Union was a curse, and the 
North her natural enemy. Not aman south of Mason and Dixon's 
line that did not believe this with his whole soul. ‘The North had 
been taught to believe that not only was the Union the 
greatest of blessings, to be preserved at any sacrifice, but that the 
South was her natural master. From the formation of the Con- 
stitution to the passage of the last fugitive-slave law the South 
had never exacted anything to which the North had not yielded a 
cheerful obedience. ler education had been perfect, and she 
could not conceive that there could be any cause of offence where 
there was such utter abnegation of amy will or purpose of her own. 
Disunion, for its own sake, was to her an absurdity. How then 
could disunion come when there was nothing that she was not 
ready to sacrifice for the sake of union? ‘The South had to beat 
a new idea into the Northern head, and she did it at Sumter. 
Butideas must have time to grow andstrengthen. Some time after 
the war broke out, and when there had been some hard though not 
very serious blows given here and there, news was received at 
Washington that a serious skirmish had occurred somewhere in 
Western Virginia, in which several men were killed and more 
wounded. Mr. Seward burst in upon a Cabinet meeting with the 
intelligence, and, throwing up his hands, exclaimed, ** ‘The war is 
over!” The war, to Mr. Seward, was only a riot, and the first 
sight of blood was to bring the rioters to their senses and obedi- 
ence. The Secretary of State has not yet got much beyond this 
notion. ‘There used to be a man in the Bicétre Hospital for the 
*IT am the King of 
Ile had a fixed idea, though the * con- 


Insane in Paris, whose constant ery was, 
Prussia! Bugs! bugs !” 
catenation accordingly” was not obvious. So it is with Mr. 
Seward. For a year and a half he has run about exclaiming, 
“Jam the Great Pacificator! Sixty days! sixty days!’ Within 
two months he has deliberately written to a foreign minister, 
“Within sixty days I shall send you news of peace!” 

Yet Mr. Seward is a representative man; also he is not a fool— 
very far from it. ‘The reputation he chiefly deserves is that of a 
rhetorician and a doctrinaire. As an inventor of phrases he 
deserves fame, for he gave us that of the * higher law,” and the 
“irrepressible conflict,” both of which have done much good 
service in the peaceful conflict between liberty and slavery pre- 
ceding the crash of arms to which it inevitably led. In that war 
of opinions he was the great political anti-slavery leader, doing 
more, perhaps, than any other man, who was not a journalist, to 
lead the Northern people to that political organization whose 
success, in a Presidential election, was the signal for Southern 
revolt, But it was at precisely this point that Mr. Seward ceased 
to be a leader. He believed, and in all his political life has acted 
on the belief, that in the progress of ideas and of civilization, 
slavery would gradually yield and suecumb to freedom, and dis- 
appear as the barbarism of the desert and the life of the savage 
give way before the march of the cultivated man. The obstinate 
fact of the hand-to-hand and deadly struggle between the two 
forces of liberty and despotism, hitherto bound together by con- 
stitutional ties, has completely upset his philosophy, but has not 
shaken his faith, He is the very counterpart of Don Quixote in 
the nineteenth century, with the situations reversed. 

Nor is he, after a manner, without his Sancho Panza. The 


fidus Achates of Mr. Seward is Mr. Thurlow Weed, of whom you 


have probably heard. Mr. Seward, under the circumstances, has 
proved himself to be not what Americans call * a practical man.” 
But Mr. Weed is eminently practical. He is nothing else. 
Practice is his strong point. He is not in the slightest degree 
troubled with principles. They are very well in their way, as an 
instrumentality, but should never be allowed to interfere with 
success. Mr. Weed has three objects in life, of which he never 
loses sight. The first is Mr. Thurlow Weed; the second, 
Mr. Seward; the third, Messrs. Weed and Seward’s party. 
He possesses, without question, more power for an imme- 
diate political purpose than any other man in this country. His 
control over men is very great, for in all his intercourse with 
them he is govegned by one unswerving principle—to rule them 
through their selfish interests. He never appeals to anything 
higher ; has a shrewd insight into character; is always urbane ; 
detects weak points, and acts accordingly. He trades in men as 


will mect with utter shipwreck. For him there is no such excuse, 
as can be made for Mr. Seward, that he is possessed with an idea, 
obsolete as it is. He has no idea, except the success of the 
moment, whether it be a ward election, or the choice of a Presi- 
dent ; and he has but one affection—that for Mr. Seward, whom 
he looks upon as a yort of Thurlow Weed macnitied—Thurlow 
Weed with the gift of speech, 

Now what has all this to do with our war? Much. There are 
multitudes of people among us who have long sat at Mr, Seward’s 
feet, who think Mr. Seward’s thoughts, and speak Mr. Seward’s 
speech. They hand themselves over to Mr. Weed to be done with as 
to him shall seem good. They are counted as of the Republican 
party. But the Republican party is as a house divided against it- 
‘The *radi- 
cals” comprehend the war. They understand that slavery and free- 
dom are in a death-hug, and must fight it out here and now. ‘The 


self. ‘There are the “radicals” and the *‘ conservatives.” 


** conservatives” tremble to find themselves in revolt against their 
old masters, the slaveholders, and are ready to ery peecavimus ! 
They want to see cotton back again at ten cents. a pound, and 
gold at par. ‘Then they are afraid that the * 
permanently into power through the triumph of their principles, 


racic als’ may come 


that Mr. Seward will never be President, and no more offices and 
contracts will be in the gift of Mr. Weed. ‘They looked to Thurlow 
for his nod in the late election. Ile nodded, and they voted 
wrong, or didn’t vote at all, and wave the State to the Democrats. 

But how came there to be any * radicals?” There is another 
element that has been at work in our national affairs for thirty years 
past. ‘Thirty years ago the “radicals” were in a contemptible 
minority of one. The name of the party was William Lloyd Garrison. 
He opened his gospel by declaring that slavery was a vile sin anda 
brutal crime. In the course of thirty years, enough of his country- 
men came to believe in that doctrine sulliciently to declare that 
slavery should not go where it yet had no existence; and then chose 
a President to maintain that faith, Twenty years ago, John ¢ 
Calhoun, who represented the coming idea of the South, as 
Garrison did the coming idea of the North, said, when the North 
believes that slavery is a sin, then slavery and the Union cannot 
exist together. ‘This idea grew among his people, as the other idea 
grew among our people, pari passu. When anti-slavery—anti- 
slavery even for distant territories—was strong enough to choose a 
President, then the South said, now we must dissolve the Union, 
or we die! The South is almost a unit on that doctrine; but the 
North is not yet a unit on the opposite doctrine—that slavery 
must be made an end of, that liberty and the Union may be pre- 
served for ever. 

That there is still another party, the Democrats, you know. 
Need I describe them? For seventy-five years the people of this 
country have been divided into two parties. One of these parties 
—the party always in power, with now and then an interlude— 
has been the Southern, slaveholding party, who in Congress have 
always held the balance of power under the three-fifths clause of 
the Constitution, giving them a representation for their property 
in slaves. Of this party the Democrats of the North have always 
been the followers, sharing as servants the power of their masters. 
Are you surprised that the slaves do not rise in insurrection ? Con- 
sider the force of education and habits. Even Northern white men, 
who call themselves Democrats, are as yet incapable of revolt 
against thei: masters. 

But two years have taught us much. ‘Two years of civil war have 
taught us more of the true character of the slave power and of 
slavery than seventy-five peaceful years had done before. We are 
beginning to understand the situation, Be patient ; we shall be 
wiser yet by and by. And, in the meantime, if 1 read aright the 
signs of the times, you, on your side of the water, are also fast 
learning the real nature. of the great struggle in which we are en- 


gaged. AN AMERICAN, 
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THE LATEST FRENCH COMEDY. 





| In a country where the press is gagged, where public meetings are 
| forbidden, where Government stifles every outburst of national 
feeling, | 
they spoken in the recess of a club or in the pulpit of a village 
| church,—in a country where opposition can scarcely vent its acri- 


where all hasty words are reported at head-quarters, be 
| 


|mony in a tamely sarcastic conversation de salon, it is not to be 


unscrupulously as a slave trader, only he buys souls and not bodies. | wondered at if the performance of an unusually manly play is 
Of course, he is defeated often when met by a straightforward, |raised to the dignity of a political event. And if, besides, that 


honest man, with a great and honest purpose; but he is often and 
generally successful in mere partisan politics, though in the end he 


play ventures to assail a hateful and hated sect with the sharpest 
| weapons of wit and satire, if it openly pleads guilty to the charge 


as 
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which Catholic priests in general and Jesuits in particular have 
at all times been loth to forgive—that is, if it depicts their acolytes 
and their own selves with the colours of truth, the comedy becomes 
in reality a public manifesto. ‘This double aim at political partisan- 
ship and social criticism is happily blended in M. Emile Augier’s 
new play, Le Fils de Giboyer, which at the present moment attracts 
the Parisian public to the Théatre Frangais. 

If that comedy were only remarkable for the dramatic skill and 
the delineating power displayed in the author's former productions, 
it would be idle to waste many words on the subject, as theatrical 
triumphs are now-a-days brought about, and not in Paris only, by 
indefensible stage-tricks and hazardous equivocations. But the 
acting of Giboyer’s Son was accompanied by several incidents which 
throw a curious though somewhat saddening light on the political 
and intellectual condition of France, and on that account they 
deserve a passing notice, as well at least as the plot of the new 
comedy. 

M. Augier intended to call his play Les Clericauv ; and when 
this title was deeme 1 in official quarters too aggressive, he meekly 
suggested Les Hypocrites. This was sailing from Charybdis into 
Seylla, and finally he hit upon the inoffensive because unmeaning 
appellation : “ Gibeyer’s Sou,” Giboyer being one of the principal 
characters in his former comedy, Les Effrontés. Still, all the 
police menials intrusted with the duty of directing public opinion 
into the proper channel, the theatrical censor and the Minister of 
the Home Department at their head, strongly opposed a perform- 
ance exposing to ridicule and contempt the mischievous hypocrites 
who cover their base intrigues with the cloak of religion. Would 
it not appear preposterous, they thought, to grant a special privi- 
lege to a bitter satire directed against the supporters of the Pope, 
under a Government which has just yielded in an unwarrantable 
manner to the unflinching partisans of his Holiness ? 

M. Augier, mindful of an old popular French saying, which 
strikes us as rather curious ina Catholic country, that it is “ better 
to speak to the Lord than to his saints,” applied at once to the highest 
personage in the Empire, and obtained, after a few minutes’ conver- 
sation, leave to bring his comedy on the stage. As was to be 
expected, this circumstance opens a wide scope to the political gos- 
siping which alone in our days constitutes public life in France. .'The 
most far-fetched reasons are imputed to the Emperor, and the 
** Giboyer question” has for a week or two thrown even the Greek 
Kingdom into the background. That the motives are numerous 
and various, as in all resolutions coming from the same quarter, 
we do not for a moment assume to doubt. During his chequered 
career, Napoleon IIT. has proved unchangeably clever in playing one 
party against another, whilst pretending to coquet with both ; and 
thus he may even now, though sacrificing the Italians and his own 
policy to the clerical faction, throw the bone of a satirical comedy 
to the formidable host of their opponents. ‘Then he never lost an 
opportunity of showing himself gracious to every man of note who 
applied personally to him, and M. Augier, who is wise in his gene- 
ration, was not forgetful of precedents. It is the old story over 
again : Louis XIV. protecting the author of Tartufje, and Moliére 
powing out his gratitude in the famous verse, ** Nous virons 
sons un prince, &e.” 

However, there was a more powerful personal undercurrent at 
work ; and as, to the best of our knowledge, no English periodical 
has, until now, published a pretty anecdote which delighted 
Parisian society for many weeks, and which is told on very reliable 
authority, we may be allowed to relate it here. Among other 
lofty aspirations the Emperor of the French is impelled by the 
laudable ambition of being elected a member of the French 
Academy. Ilis uncle belonged in his time to the Académie des 
Neiences ; why, then, should not he, the author of the Jdées 
NapolOniennes, become one of the forty immortals? ‘There is a 
seat vacant just now, perhaps even two, if we are not mistaken; 
and, as personal canvassing was out of the question, an aide-de- 
camp was intrusted with the mission of visiting the electors and 
soliciting their suffrages. Among those who most eagerly pro- 
mised their vote and their influence to the Imperial candidate, 
Messieurs Guizot and Montalembert occupy a prominent position. 
M. Guizot, who invariably sacrificed everything—freedom, the 
constitutional monarchy, and even his country—to his propensity 
for saving vested interests, pretends, of course, that the Academy 
must be saved. 

However that may be, the aide-de-camp, having already made 
sure of the majority of the Academicians, alighted upon M. 
Ampere, the learned and witty author of “ Roman History in 
Rome,” and told him pointedly that the Emperor reckoned upon 
his vote. ‘Then he is mistaken,” flatly answered the independent 
scholar, Thereupon the messenger, in most dulcet tones, explained 


that this election was not to be considered as a political manifesta. 
tion, that every one was aware of the Republican sentiments of 
M. Ampere, and that no one would ever dream of demanding of 
him a step distasteful to his convictions; but that the Emperor 
claimed his suffrage as a writer, as the accomplished author of the 
(Euvres de Napoléon 111, ‘That is the very reason why I yp. 
fuse it,” (c'est bien ainsi que je Ventends), quietly answered 
Ampere, and there was an end of the matter. 

Still, the favourite project is not abandoned ; and M. Augier, the 
most prolific and elegant living dramatic writer in France, being a 
not uninfluential member of the French Academy, where he forms, 
together with M. Octave Feuillet, M. Nisard, and M. Sainte. 
Beuve, the fourth of a set holding Bonapartist opinions, his yote 
was to be secured by all means. ‘Therefore, the Cléricaux received 
permission to appear, under the title of Giboyer’s Son, on the 
boards, “which mean the world,” as Schiller has it. We must 
confess that, in the present instance, these boards are, in reality, 
a true picture of a peculiar state of society. The plot is of small 
import in such a production, though the interest is well supported; 
the delineation of character is the writer’s special aim, and, however 
contemptible these characters may be, we are compelled to admit 
that the originals abound in France. 

There is an old Marquis d’Auberive, a true Legitimistand fervent 
partisan of the Catholic Church, who sighs for a return of feudalism 
and bigotry, and for whom the boldest flights of  casuistry 
have no terrors. As a help-mate in his “ saving mission,” he meets 
with a handsome and elegant widow, a baroness, who belongs to the 
same politico-religious coterie, and indulges in the odious, irritating 
cant which the mundane daughters of the Jesuits affect in certain 
circles. Besides, the rich noblemen and pious ladies whom the 
holy clique is fond of recruiting, they have allured M. Maréchal, a 
dull millionaire of low origin, whom Government has ordered 
the electors to send into the Corps Legislatif, and of whom the 
Clericals want to make the pet orator of the Ultramontane faction, 
But the poor man is unpardonably stupid; in consequence they 
engage Giboyer, the unprincipled journalist of Les Effrontés, for 
the purpose of writing the eloquent and sonorous periods which the 
devout citizen is to hurl at the head of the irreclaimable adversaries 
of his Holiness. Who does not remember that last year Count, or 
rather Duke, de Morny, annoyed at some violent Catholic harangues 
read by the orators, ruled, but in vain, that in future speeches 
ought to be spoien ? 

M. Maréchal has a pretty daughter, whom the scheming marquis 
wants to marry to a young provincial cousin, Count d’Outreville, 
the best-drawn personage in the comedy. D’Outreville is an 
actual type, le type du séminariste, the sad but by no means 
unreal caricature of a youth educated by Jesuits, an odious mixture 
of a neophyte and a Tartuffe, with demure bearing, smooth hair, 
cast-down eyes, and side-long concupiscent glances. The delighted 
baroness undertakes to initiate into well-known mysteries this 
promising adept, who boasts loudly of his purity of soul and body, 
and the scenes acted by the two arch-hypocrites are the jewels of 
the play. Their conversation begins with pious ejaculations and 
deep-drawn sighs, wrested from discreet bosoms by the wickedness 
of the world, until the bashful protestations end in sanctimonious 
equivocations. ‘lartuffe wanted gently to squeeze Elmire’s dress 
between his dirty fingers ; our seminarist is less daring, but then 
his handsome though somewhat mature partner is no Elmire ; she 
unclasps a rich bracelet, in order to show it to the admiring youth, 
and -pretends to be unable to fasten it again, so that he cannot but 
offer his help and be dazzled by her fair arm. Whilst the tractable 
pupil of the Jesuits asserts his perfect innocence, the experienced 
lady hints at the paternal behaviour of her former husband, and 
alludes to her immaculate marriage, to the unspeakable delight of 
a Parisian pit. 

‘The other characters, the lovers Fernande Maréchal and Gérard, 
Giboyer’s natural sons, have nothing to do with our purpose. We 
wanted merely to draw attention to M. Augier’s boldness in bring- 
ing on the stage men and women with whom every Frenchman 
The play has produced an immense 
how the 





| 
| 


| must of needs be acquainted. 
|} sensation; the ‘ clericals” are unable to understand 
/censors could allow the performance, but the most interesting 
part is that played by the public, who applaud with frantic 
exultation every satirical allusion, every rude attack aimed 
at the Ultramontane party. An attempt to hiss, made by a 
few straggling zealots, was drowned by a raging storm of repro- 
bation. * It was,” says a witty critic, “the anger of a hungry 
| dog from whom you would attempt to snatch the bone which he 


devours.” 
‘This remark contains the very moral which we wanted to point 
| out; the public, deprived of all wholesome food, have become hungry 
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for scandal; and the unholy hypocritical alliance between Im- 
perialism and religion will at last induce the people to confound, in 
the sam? curse, the Catholic Church and those who sadly misus2 


her name. 


BOOKS. 
sie hon 
MR. MAURICE ON FAMILY WORSHIP.: 
Ix one passage of this remarkable volume Mr. Maurice thus 
describes with striking force the present state of the Christian 
world :—* Each of the sects has cried out for help to the other. 
Each is screaming now, ‘Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are going out.’” The spirit of the whole book shows, we think, 
that the remark applies to the churches as they are represented by 
existing divines, no less than to the sects ; though Mr. Maurice 
would doubtless claim for our own Church that depth and breadth 
of fundamental principle which we all of us recognize in the 
peautiful spirit of her confessions and prayers, but which many 
of us find so difficult to reconcile with the damnatory unction of 
her Athanasianism, and the cautious chain-armour of her articles 
of belief. But, however this may be, Mr. Maurice would be the 
Jast to deny that the Church, like the sects, has begun in 
these latter days to be dissatisfied with the fading glim- 
mer of its own supernatural lights, and to look eagerly 
in other directions for the oil that will again make them 
bura bright and clear. ‘To those who have sincerely 
asked, “Where shall wisdom be found, and where is the 
way of understanding ?" — little answer now comes if we 
look only at the inner belief of each so-called Christian Church 
concerning itself rather than the profession it puts forth to 
the world, except the unanimous chorus, “ It is not with me.” 
The same dissatisfaction is equally noticeable beyond the borders 
of the Christian faith; Rationalists, Theists, Deists, and 
Atheists, so far as they are sincere, are equally restless and un- 
satisfied, disposed rather to believe in any oil and any lamps than 
their own, inclined to examine the credentials of almost any- 
thing that seems hopeful or credible at all, and that comes with 
an air of conviction, rather than to be driven back on the con- 
scious emptiness of their own stores. And the curious thing 
is, that these foolish virgins are really able to lend to each other 
not a little oil which has ceased to be of any use to themselves. 
As the Calvinist, the Quaker, the Unitarian creeds fade away into 
lifeless phantoms, each of them observes with surprise that it ap- 
pears to have become an object of practical interest to others, 
who ask it for help just as itis beginning to think of abandon- 
ing its own position, Mr. Maurice connects this patent fact 
very subtly and deeply with the only true principle of worship. 
Each of these different sects or reform parties originally took 
their stand on some personal knowledge of God, some personal 
grasp of His revealed purposes and character. This personal and 
living insight has gradually crystallized into a doctriue ora theory, 
a proposition which needs logic to make it water-tight, and when 
it has become water-tight has become belief-tight also. Still, the 
glimmer of what it once was attracts others from afar who 
have not experienced this gradual exhaustion of its power. The 
grand faith of the Calvinist in an Absolute Righteous Will con- 
tinues to fascinate a Carlyle long after the doctrinal development 
of that assumption into a theory of divine and human volition— 
divine arbitrariness and humanslavery—has made it a fertile source 
of scepticism to all thinking Calvinists. The faith of the Quaker 
in a free spirit of God, blowing where it listeth, like the wind, 
draws men towards it from afar long after the poor dogmas about 
the definiteness and spontancousness of human prayer and inspi- 
ration have alienated the most thoughtful intellects among the 
(Quakers themselves. The veneration of the Unitarian for a 
Father of perfect love attracts the thoughts of many hearts, long 
after Unitarians themselves have begun to ask each other uneasily 
why the dogma concerning fatherhood, devcloped as a dogma, 
appears to involve a whole host of false simplifications of the 


actual complexities of human nature. 

To the casual reader of Mr. Maurice’s volume there seems at 
first some difficulty in connecting such a train of thought as this 
with the subject of the book, which turns out to be on family 
worship. The true connection, however, is a very solid one. 
The whole drift of the preliminary discussion is, to show how 
inevitable a contradiction there is between all defined systems 
of thoaght or doctrine and the living acts which constitute the 
reciprocal life of God and man. ‘Take your first stand, Mr. 
Maurice would say, on any one of these tenets, argue clearly 


a ve - . * . “ 
Dialogues between a Clergyman and a Layman on Family Worship. Vy Frederick 


from it, and you can soon show that somewhere or other there 
is a contradiction between your premisses and that living com- 
munion between man and God, without which all faith is a 
dream. Just so, if you took your stand on any philosophical 
tenet whatever concerning the relation of husband and wife, 
or father and child, in the human family, you would soon come 
to a standstill in all family relations, simply because no tenet 
can be a father or a child, can exhaust either the paternal or 
the filial relation. On the other hand, says Mr. Maurice, take 
your first stand on that living communion between God and man 
as a fact, and though you may never, perhaps, logically justify 
all the complex observations to which it leads you, you will at 
least find yourself in exactly the same position ia which you are 
in human life,—doing and suffering and enjoying much which you 
cannot theoretically explain, and yet demonstrating the truth 
and wisdom of the principle of your action by the vital force and 
new significance which life in this way, and in no other way, 
gains. “The family,” says Mr. Maurice, “is the organon of 
theology; the relations of fathers and children lead you into 
its deepest principles, which word-systems are always confining, 
stifling, killing.” Were is in one sentence the drift of the whole 
book,—to show that all living relation defies the boundaries of 
intellectual ideas and systems,—to show that God as a Living 
Father must reveal Himself through the living relations of 
family life, or not at all,—to show that the great stumbling-blocks 
in the way of true human worship are also stumbling-blocks in 
the way of human life, that all dogmas which seem to under- 
mine prayer, also undermine the constitution of the family, that, 
in a word, the mystery, whatever it be, of the free communion 
between God and man is reflected in the mysterious living bond 
of human families, as they are bound together by what we call 
the law of human nature. 

It would be impossible to follow Mr. Maurice through his many 
striking applications of the principle that, instead of allow- 
ing our thin ideas to override God's revelation, we must look to 
enter into His theology, not through abstract notions at all, but 
through the “organon” He has Himself chosen for that revela- 
tion —the living family. But one point we may take as a fine 
application of the principle. Every one knows the old puzzle 
about prayer deduced from a logical abstraction—that if God 
knows all we want before we ask Him, and, so far as it is a true 
want, wills to grant it “better than we can ask or think” as Christ 
expressly teaches, it is idle to go through the form of prayer; and 
if Ile does not, it is useless. Let family life, says Mv. Maurice, 
be here, as elsewhere, the true * organon” of revelation, and the 
puzzle disappears :— 

* Layman. But why ask for that which has already been given? 

“ Clergyman. Reflect upon that question yourself. A gift which is to 
kindle life, which is only effectual when it stirs the man within us,—can 
I hold that as I would hold a purse of gold? Can I say of that, ‘It is 
mine; Ihave it?’ Must not the verycondition of the possession be that 
I do not say that? Must I not be receiving that I may ask, and asking 
that I may receive? Of course this is a paradox, an absurd hopeless 
paradox, to 2 man whose analogies are all derived from tangible material 
possessions—from things to be maintained against an adverse claimant. 
They are profoundly reasonable to the man whose analogies are drawn 
from the intercourse of human life; from the reciprocation of affection 
between a husband and wife, a father and a child. The most precious gifts 
of relationship and of friendship are such as only belong to the receiver 
so far as he recognizes the source from which they come ; so far as he 
is continually asking for the renewal of them.” 

This strikes us as the true simplicity of theology, though it is 
the mystery of mere abstract theory. ‘The reciprocal life of all 
the higher human intercourse is founded on the very same para- 
dox. If we could but look to it as our true guide in interpreting 
revelation, instead of to the narrow inferences which a logical 
mind can deduce from a half-truth, we should see that in 
all the higher relations of life we must both “receive in order 
to ask, and ask in order to receive ;” the new life and 

thought we draw from others stirring in us the questions or 
the requests which bring us that life and thought in fuller mea- 
It is trust alone which encourages us to ask ; but trust 
The perennial fountain 


sure. 
implies that we have already received. 
of trust is, of course, above ourselves; but in passing through 
us it opens our hearts to solicit more. And with this explana- 
tion of the paradox of worship through this living “ organon of 
theology,” who will allow himself to be puzzled by the mere 
tyranny of the syllogism ? ‘To those who would see the same 
method applied to every aspect of this great subject, we earnestly 
recommend Mr. Maurice's profound book. 

We have ouly one wish to express—that the discussion, which 
is in substance rather the dialogue held within a profound mind, 
itself with itsel{—had been clothed in the form of the essay, rather 
It would to our minds fit better the 





Denison Maurice, M.A, Macmillan. 


than that of conversation. 
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genius of the sty!e, which reveals a certain fundamental identity | partiality for the Welsh bards than devoting his powers 





. . . . . . . ’ as 80 

of tone beneath the apparent discrepancy of principle. many before him have done, to turning them into derision, He 
has taken generally an enthusiastic view of the Welsh character 

MR. BORROW’S WILD WALES.* that a longer residence among the people would have corrected. 

Tuts is the first really clever book we remember to have scen in] That the Welsh language is slowly dying out we are convinced, 


which an honest attempt is made to do justice to the Welsi | Welsh parents begin to find that they are doing their children an 
character and Welsh literature. If Welshmen had any wish to | injury ifthey do not teach them to speak English, and when onee 
propitiate the Saxons in their favour, they would undoubtedly | English is spoken Welsh is soon dropped. Mr. Borrow foung 
feel considerably indebted to the experienced, shrewd, and discern- | an amusing instance of this near Wrexham. Meetinga Welsh. 
ing traveller who passed through a great portion of their country | man he addressed him in his own tongue, and received no reply, 
on foot a few years ago, and now presents the world witha most | He tried him again, with the same result. The unsuspicious 
entertaining account of his adventures. But we do not believe | Cwmracg was then taken in by the ‘Romany Rye :"— 
they have any such desire. Their mildest feeling towards the “For the third time I spoke to him in Welsh; whereupon, looking gt 
Saesneg is that of jealousy and aversion, while in many instances | me with a grin of savage contempt, and showing a set of teeth like 
this prejudice assumes a much more virulent form, and breaks out ee of “ mastiff, he said, ; How's this ? why, haven t you & word of 
: ae . - ® _| English? <A pretty fellow you with a long coat on your back and yo 
into uncompromising hatred and enmity. The Welsh have not English on your tongue. Ain't you ashamed of yourself? Why, hen 
yet reconciled themselves to be friendly with their conquerors. | am I in a short coat, yet I'd have you to know that I ean speak English 
They cling to their language with the tenacity peculiar to a | #s well as Welsh; aye, and a good deal better.’ ‘Al people are not 
Z . = é ,. }equally clebber,’ said I, still speaking Welsh. *Clebber,’ said he 
conquered people; and although they have never sought to €O- |. ichher! what is clebber? Why can't you say clever? Wher poten 
gain their independence, like the Irish, yet no one who has lived | caw such a low illiterate fellow in my life; and, with these Words, he 
among them can doubt that they regard themselves as a down- | turned away, with every mark of disdain, and entered a cottage near at 
trodden nation, and believe that “Wild Wales” has never | }@d.” 
beea the glorious land it was since the hateful Saxon sub- Old Welshmen in the north would not utter a word of English 
jugated it. This is the feeling among those who are thorough- | to save their lives; but as the traveller approaches the south he 
bred Welshmen—in the border counties it is far less strongly finds that Welsh is less and less in use. When Mr. Borrow Was 
evinced, and those who are Welsh by birth, but have mixed | at Newport, he heard little or no Welsh, though had he been in 
much with the English, are rarely found to possess any bias | the filthy market of that town on a Saturday he might have 
whatever against the Saesneg. They learn the language | heard a little spoken. He is mistaken, however, ia his conjecture 
willingly, and eventually get almost ashamed to speak their own. | that “the people for seven or eight miles to the east of Newport 
But the true Welshman can neither endure to hear an English- | speak Welsh, more or less.” A few may be able to do so, but by 
man speak Welsh, nor will he learn to speak English himself. | {ar the majority know nothing whatever of the language. It is 
He is very hospitable and warmhearted where he takes a liking, | t° be regretted, by the way, that, while Mr. Borrow was at 
but implacable and a little treacherous, perhaps, towards those Newport, he did not turn aside to go through Caerleon—onee 
who awaken his national jealousies and resentments. Once the city of the Romans, and the spot where King Arthur 
make a Welshman your friend and he will cling to you, and, if held his round table~now a half dilapidated village, but 
need be, fight for you, with immovable fidelity ; but make him well worthy of a passing visit. When Tennyson was Weng 
your enemy, and no lapse of time or change of circumstances will his “ Idylls of the King,” he took up his abode some few days in 
extinguish his animosity. Caerleon, at an inn, where he was discovered, in consequence of 
In the course of Mr. Borrow’s wanderings he caught very entering his name in a book kept at the little local museum of 
happily the salient points in the Welsh character, and he has Roman antiquities. The fact, perhaps, is that Mr. Borrow was 
depicted them with those light free touches which none but frightened away by the many railroads in and around Newport, 
George Borrow can hit off to such perfection. Many a man and was anxious to get beyond the screech and roar of locomo- 
would have gone over the route taken by Mr. Borrow and come | tives as soon as possible. 
back with the report that all was barren. But “ Romany Rye” Welshmen generally are dissenters—a fact which the Church 
goes about his work after a different method, and, with much of | May attribute to its own half-heartedness and neglect. Wherever 
the freshness, humour, and geniality of his early days, he tells us | ® clergyman, properly qualitied, settles down in Wales, he brings 
of the folks he encountered, and the magnificent scenes he gazed the people over to him fast; but there are few churches in the 
upon during his lighthearted rovings. His knowledge of the | country and many chapels. The dull, dirty, low meeting-place 
Welsh language was a very great assistance to him, although of the Methodists meets one’s eye on almost every hill-side and in 
more than once he came across a rugged “ Cwmraeg,” who refused | every populated valley; and in dissent, as in all other things 
to answer him, or answered him in English—unwilling to acknow- with which they take up warmly, the Welsh are very inflexible, 
ledge that a Saxon could speak Welsh. His knowledge of old obstinate, and, we may add, bigoted. In the course of more of 
Welsh literature is immeasurably greater than that which most his rambles, Mr. Borrow met with one Morgan, with whom 
educated Welshmen possess, and his admiration for the bards is | after his usual manner he held a conversaticn touching Welsh 
something wonderful. Dafydd av Gwilym he calls “the greatest | manners and literature. In the course of his remarks Morgan, 
poetical genius that has appeared in Europe since the revival of | being, no doubt, a peppery man, gave expression to his views in 
literature "—praise that we must venture to submit is absurdly these words :— 
exaggerated, und is certainly more than Welslmen claim for the |“ There are only two churches in the world that will take in any- 
bard. On several occasions Mr. Borrow made troublesome pil | body without asking questions, and will never turn them out, however 


erimages to biithplaces of the bards. and le sn hed J j bad they may behave; the one is the Church of Rome, and the other 
grimages to biithpiaces o re bards, and nearly sc ratehe vital the Chureh of Canterbury ; and if you look into the matter you wiil 








self to pieces in scrambling to the chair in which Huw Mor- | find that every rogue, rascal, and hanged person since the world be 
ris used to sit. On another day he found out the tomb- | has belonged to one or other of these communions.” 
stone of this bard, and kissed it reverent!y—an act of devotion | The venom and ignoraace of this onslaught give it the appear- 


which probably no Welsiman ever yet thought of paying to the | ance of burlesque, but we do not in the least doubt that many 


poet. He went some distance out of his way to visit the spot | a Welshman would seriously and heartily give his assent to Mor- 
where Gronwy Owen was born, of whose “ Cywydd y Farn” | gau’s proposition. We have as little doubt that the Church itself 
(Day of Judgment), he remarks :-—* The ‘Cywydd of Judgment’ | is responsible for this feeling, inasmuch that it has treated Wales 
contains some of the finest things ever written—that description | with great and systematic indifference and coldness. The Welsh 
of the toppling down of the top crag of Snowdon, at the Day of | are essentially a warmhearted, devout, and superstitious race ; 
Judgment, beats anything in Homer.” The figure in question is, | they will have religion of some kind, and when once they have 
no doubt, a grand and striking one ; but we do not know where | embraced a creed they will hardly ever forsake it. The Metho- 
Mr. Borrow has found the “ description” he prizes so much, | dists, being always on the alert, have, of course, made the 


Here are the words :— ground their own, and it will not be in the present generation 
* Ail i'r ar ael Eryri, | that the Church will gain the position it might long ago have 

Cyfartal hoewal a hi ;” | possessed. 
which Mr. Borrow thus translates :—“'The brow of Snowdon shall | Mr. Borrow is a capital pedestrian, and never man enjoyed a 


be levelled with the ground, and the eddying waters shall mur-| ramble through Wales more thoroughly than he. Te walked from 
mur round it.” This does not totally eclipse Homer,-—but it is | Cerrig y Drudion to Bangor, a distance of thirty-four miles, in a 
better to find a clever man like Mr. Borrow having an undue day, and seemed to think nothing of it. Everywhere nearly he 

© Wid Wales: ts People, Language, and Scenery. By George Borrow, euthor of was well r ceived ; but it is not every tourist who possesses the 
the “Bible in Spain,” &c. 3 vols. London: Jolin Murray, 1862, | complete art of ingratiating himself like George Borrow. Once, 
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angi happening to open a Welsh Bible ina house where he had stopped faithfully, and consequently without either consciousness or bias. 
8 % to halt, his eye fell on the words “ Gad i mi fyned trwy dy dir,” | Most of the earlier travellers wrote in this style, and the result 
He “Let me go through your country.” (Numb. xx., 22.) “I may is an accuracy of description which has kept their accounts 
cter, cay these words,” said he to the woman of the house, “ Let | alive for generations. Their fidelity is often marvellous, their 
ed. me go through your country.’ “No one will hinder you, Sir, observation so minute, that, to the man who is really studying, 
ced, for you seem a civil gentleman.” True, his Welsh must have | their descriptions are often better guides than the sketchy and 
1 an peen a little outlandish, for he acquired it from books, and there | self-conscious accounts of much more recent tourists. There are, 
nee is almost as great a difference between the Welsh of Taliesin | for instance, hundreds of travels in Russia, but there is no 
und and that of modern Welshmen, as there is between the Greek of | account of the Russian people to compare in accuracy with that 
lah. Homer and that of the race who now live in the “clime of the | of Mandelslo, whose book was published some two hundred 
ly. unforgotten brave.” But he rarely got into a difficulty, and lyears ago. Mr. Bellew belongs to the latter class, and is 
ous when he did he soon got out of itagain. He never missed anoppor- | entitled to no mean place among them. His journal reads like a 
tunity of Jearning something about the manners and inclinations, | reprint from Hakluyt. He accompanied the Embasy sent from 
y at the habits and the character of the people. He conversed with Caleutta to Afghanistan in 1857 as medical officer ; and kept, it 
i every one, and we must say that he was very fortunate in meet- would seem, a very full diary. This he has given us almost in 
no ing with conversible and humorous persons. We think we see | extenso, and unlike most diaries it is charming reading. Gifted, 
ere the “fine Roman hand” of Mr. Borrow in some of the speeches to judge from internal evidence, with keen eyes, good spirits, 
- of his friends ; but, at the same time, we feel sure that the con- | imperturbable temper, and that faculty of comprehending Asiatics 
he. yersations are, in substance, faithfully recorded. Indeed, not the which is incommunicable, and which in the East stands in the 
rer Jeast of the merit of the work is its great truthfulness. We know | place of all other mental powers, he has drawn a picture of 
he some part of the country through which Mr. Borrow travelled, | Afghan life, society, and politics such as the most accomplished 
. and we find that his inimitable descriptions bring before the | literary artist can only admire at a distance. Nobody save a 
sh mind the land in all its wild and picturesque beauty, and the | faithful observer, utterly careless of the efleet he was producing, 
ie people with their turbulent, uncertain, and irascible, yet kindly could have drawn such a picture of the Afghan heir apparent, 
. dispositions. without once descending to abuse, or indeed expressing any 
. Mr. Borrow never sm ked in the course of his travels ; but he | peremptory opinion at all. We do not know that it is very im- 
" heartily enjoyed his cup of ale; and sometimes he is rather hard | portant to understand Afgnans—all Eastern knowledge is habit- 
‘. on the teetotallers. Once he bought a paper of a tramp, which | ually over-rated—but those who care for such information may 
m paper, he tell us, “ was stufted with religious and anti-slavery jacquire it in full completeness, without exertion and without 
y cant, and merely wanted a little of the tectotal nonsense to be a weariness, from Mr. Bellew's old-fashioned, but most instructive 
q perfect specimen of humbug.” As to sherry, he thinks ita “silly | journal. 
t sickly compound, the use of which will transform a nation, how- | There is a quaint and wholly unreasonable prejudice in England 
: ever bold and warlike by nature, into a race of sketchers, | in fivour of the Afghans. The public mind, always ill-informed 
. scribblers, and punsters, in fact, into what Englishmen are at the | on Asiatic affairs, andalways prone to worship success, is im- 
t present day.” This slashing vigour is very characteristic of | pressed with the notion that the Afghans beat us ; and an Asiatic 
: George Borrow—he ought to have been a Welshman, for he is | who can defeat an Englishman is entitled to his respeet. We 
very fond of giving knock-down blows, he likes the country and | oceupied Afghanistan, were massacred in Afghanistan, utterly 
r its language, and he is very hearty in his likes and dislikes. As | subjugated Afghanistan, and quitted Afghanistan; these are all 
‘itis, he has written the best book about Wales ever published. the external facts, and the average Englishman, habituated to see 
his flag remain wherever it has once been planted, gives the 


, we had salmon and leg of mutton.” 





It would be easy, perhaps, to pick ont faults ; but the time spent 
in the process would be entirely misapplied, and a fair idea would 
We have preferred to judge it as a 





not be given of the work. 
whole, not caring to boggle and wrangle over minor defects in 


In one of his volumes, Mr. Borrow alludes in rather a melan- 
choly strain to the sadness which the thought bronght him 
that he has undergone much change since his earlier years. It 
must be so, since life and nature are with the wise as with the 
foolish,— | 

“We pass; the path that each man trod | 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds ;” | 
and it is in the autumn that we delight most in recalling the 
spring. But the changes which moved this pleasantest of travel- 
lers have not extended to his capacity for enjoyment, to his healthy, 
vigorous nature, or to his power of amusing others. Not many 
writers could afford to begin a chapter like this:—* For dinner | 
Let the tourist who writes 
his yearly volume of superficiality and twaddle read George 
Borrow and envy him! Jt is half a pity that such a man cannot | 
go walking about for ever, for the benefit of people who are not | 
gifted with legs so stout and eyes so discerning. May it be long 
before the “ Romany Rye” lays by his satchel and his staff, and 
ceases to interest and instruct the world with his narratives 
of travel ! 


| 
what is intrinsically good. 
} 


THE AFGHANISTAN OF TO-DAY.* 
Tuere are only two ways that we know of of writing travels 
acceptably. One, and perhaps the better, is to traverse a country 
with a definite object, observe everything minutely which bears 
upon that object, describe everything which unconsciously tends 
to elucidate or dispel the preconceived theory, and so produce at 
once a most accurate narrative aud a complete artistic work. 
Mr. Senior, granting that his object is political truth, and not 
this or that form of truth, does this constantly in a very thorough | 
and painstaking way. Mr. Laing did it even more perfectly, and | 
his book on Norway is, perhaps, the very best book of travels of | 
this kind ever composed. Mr. Mackay’s “ Western World” has 
nearly the same merit, and so have one or two recent works on 
Australia and New Zealand. The other and more difficult plan 
is to record all the traveller sees, without object save to record | 


* Journal of a Mission to Afyhinistan in 1357. By H. W. Bellew. Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 


| eastwerd, 


Afghan credit for latent qualities before which that flag was 
compelled or induced to retreat. One of the very worst and 
most disorganized races in Asia is therefore invested with attri- 
butes, which relieve them altogether of the contempt so commonly 
and so senselessly felt for all other Asiatics. 

There seems to be little doubt that the dominant and most 
numerous tribe of Afghans, about three millions in number, and 
ruling two millions of other tribes, are degenerate Jews, not, as 
they claim to be, descendants of Saul, but refugees from Pales- 
tine who, after the great depopulation by Nebuchadnezzar, fled 
settled in these mountains, and intermarried 
with the native women. No man who ever saw an Afghan 
doubts his affinity to the Jews ; their traditions and books uni- 
versally point to this origm-—which is one no Oriental would 
invent—and though their creed is now Mussulman, their super- 
stitions, laws of inheritance, and punishments are all based on 
the ancient Hebrew code. Left to their own devices, with none of 
the restraining influences of their own creed, and with a tendency 
to idol worship even Mahommedanism cannot eradicate, they 
have become just what their forefathers became in Isracl during 
their backslidings—an utterly evil race, proud and poverty- 
stricken ; full of arrogance, and greed, and lust, and scrupling at 
no act which seems to promise immediate advantage. Like the 
Continental aristocracy, they are above trade, and can only fight, 


cultivate the soil, and breed enormous herds of sheep and goats, 


| with which some tribes wander from valley to valley like Cal- 


muks, or other nomad hordes. Excessively jealous of their 


women, they are themselves steeped to the lips in the worst crimes, 


| and though they talk of Nang-i-Pukhtun, or Afghan honour, their 


word is utterly unreliable. Brave, but indocile, habituated to des- 
potism but not to obedience, they have totelly failed to construct 
a State, and are only restrained from disintegration into minute 
tribes by the hope of external conquest, the excessive pressure to 


| which they are subjected trom without, or the ascendancy occa- 


sionally acquired by some unscrupulous man of genius. Dost 
Mahommed holds them now, and will till he dies; but he is in 
extreme old age, and his eldest son inherits few of his g.eater 
qualities. 

This man, better known in Asia as Gholam Hyder Khan, 
is described by Mr. Bellew as an unwieldy personage of ex- 
cessive corpulence, w'th features of a strongly marked Jewish 
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type, us are his father’s. He received the Embassy, which visited | 


him in Kandahar—the beautiful spoon-shaped valley that stretches 
from Scinde to the Persian frontier, and which, and not Herat, is the 
true gate to our Indian demesne—with exceeding cordiality, for they 
brought his father a promise of an allowance of 10,0002. a mouth, 
a gigantic fortune in Afghanistan—but he placed them in quarters 
whence communication with the city was impossible except 
through his personal guard, and watched their movements with 
sleepless suspicion. 
of epidemic small-pox, and Mr. Bellew in a few lines draws a true 
picture of Afghan benevolence. “ Almost every house had its 


The mission had arrived during an outburst 


doomed, dying, or dead, whilst the houseless lay naked in the | 


public thoroughfares—a most sickening and disgusting mass of 


sores and corruption—in the silence of death, or else in the 
ravings of delirium or the pangs of starvation, filling the already 
foully tainted atmosphere with most pitiful moans and cries; a 
feast to myriads of flies, which, whilst they gorged themselves, 
filled the body with worms, and then hastened away to dissemi- 
nate the ylague.” No such scene could occur in the lowest 
Hindoo city, the despised pagans of the peninsula invariably tend- 
ing their sick most patiently, and meeting infection in their work 
as nurses with the calmness of English doctors or French 
sisters of charity, ‘The great predisposing cause of the 


diseas? was starvation, and the heir apparent, who had 
accumulated vast stores of grain, enriched himself enor- 
‘mously by doling them out to the starving population. The 


only men to whom he reduced his prices were the troops who 
helped him to secure the plunder of the remainder. 
even swindled the Embassy, charging enormous prices for fod- 
der, or rather swindled his own father, Dost Mahommed, the 
amount being ultimately deducted from the amount paid to the 
Ameer. He was an habitual drinker, sometimes swallowing 
the forbidden liquor under the name of oil of balsam, a bottle 
of which he brought to the mission, and which turned out 
to be capital “‘champagne cognac,” and sometimes forgetting 
his hypocrisy so far as to lannch out in praise of the red wine 
of Cabul. ‘The soldiers whom he fed were rarely paid, and then 
only in wages which had suffered every imaginable or wnimagin- 
able deduction, the balance being made up by permission to 
plunder the people. 
and when resisted charged the sufferers with refusing some exac- 
tion from the treasury. Sometimes this game was carried a 
little tco fur, and the common people began to threaten, when the 
heir apparent, to straighten matters, would ent. olf a few heads, 
mutilate a few soldiers, and nail others up with their ears to the 
door-posts. If a rich caravan passed the valley, Gholam Hy- 
der summoned its owners, purchased all the horses at 51. a 
piece—resistance involving death--and sold them at Cabul for 


35/. each. His most usual device for raising money, however, was | 
to declare all the coin in Kandahar depreciated, call it in at half | 


value, and reissue it unchanged. So profitable was this device 
that he actually repeated it six times dwing the stay of the 
mission, a period of fourteen months—a process which, as Mr. 
Bellew remarks, may easily account for the absence of trade. 
His mode of government was, in other respects, strictly Oriental. 
While the people were quiet, they were plundered ; when they 
rose, he conceded all demands; and when they were quiet again, 
he hanged the concessionaires. The Moollahs, for example, ex- 
asperated by some Hindoo ceremonial, raised the town, and 
besides pillaging the offenders menaced the entirely guiltless 
mission. The troops on the whole sympathized, and the ruler 
found it time to dissimulate. He accordingly recalled some 
strong orders he had issued, had an explanation with the 


His officials | 


Whatever the soldiers wanted they took, | 


Se, 

We have quoted the political facts scattered through Mr, Bel. 
lew’s narrative, because they are the most important ; but his 
journal is full of facts on the climate, productions, and diseases 
of Kandahar, and of pleasant and characteristic gossip about its 
people. The following anecdote, while giving a clear idea of hic 
style, is singularly characteristic of the East. Mr. Belley, 
| Englishman-like, had the folly to be moved by the sufferings of 
the people, an@ opened a dispensary for them. The sick crowded 
to him, but the heir apparent did not see what wretches like 


| citizens wanted with medicine, and tried to confine the aid to him. 
| self and his soldiery. 


“Hitherto the attendants have been mostly from among the soldiery 
and their families, or their friends in the city, whilst the crowds of 
| townspeople and villagers who daily clamour for admittance at the 
| entrance gate have been repelled by the sentries with very rough treat. 
| ment, the butts of their firelocks and stones being freely plied amongst 
| the crowd, with, in several instances, serious results. One unfortunate 
| greybearded wretch was run through the back by a bayonet, and was 
|then brought to me in a dying state next day, and others had their 
heads and faces gashed by stones thrown at the crowd. I now remop. 
strated, and threatened to close the building altogether unless the 
| general public was allowed an equal share with the soldiery in the 
| benefits to be derived from the institution.” 
| 
| 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S COUNSELS OF AN INVALID.* 
Tue experience of most of our readers will, we are inclined to 
| think, bear us out in the assertion that, when a layman writes 
| seriously on religious subjects, he generally does so at unce 
/more effectuilly aud more impressively than the great majority 
lof clergymen. Nor would it be very difficult to assign more 
| than one sufficient reason why this should be the case. A 
| layman is far less likely” than a clergyman to look upon these 
| matters from a routine point of view. It is not his business to 
speak on religious subjects, and we may presume that, if he 
does so, it is because he feels that he has something special to 
say about them. For the same reason, we may expect that he 
will be less likely to clothe his thoughts in the set form of 
phraseology which is so generally adopted by professional 
divines. But, whether we are right or wrong in our general 
view on this point, we have no hesitation in declaring 
our opinion that the volume now before us, which is 
not the work of a clergyman, is one of the best books 
lof its kind with which we are acquainted. It consists 
lof a number of letters on religious subjects, written to 
several of his friends by the late Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, selected and arranged by his sister, Jessie Aitken 
Wilson, who published a very interesting biography of her 
brother about a year ago. Professor Wilson appears to have 
possessed unusual qualifications for the successful accomplish- 
|ment of this very difficult task. Dr. Cairns, who has prefixed 
|to the volumes some introductory remarks, tells us—and his 
assertion will readily be endorsed by all who have read the “ Life 
of Wilson,’ to which we have just referred—that he was a 
most delightful letter-writer; and the letters now before us, 
despite the nature of their subject and the unfavourable circum- 
stances under which many of them were written, bear abundant 
marks of his own peculiar charm. Owing, moreover, to his habit 
of thinking and writing on scientific subjects, Dr. Wilson ex- 
presses himself with a clearness and precision which are very 
rarely met with among writers on religious matters. We doubt, 
| however, whether we are able to coincide in Dr. Cairns’ remark 
'that the letters before us, being “addressed to correspondents 
| of very different ages, necessities, and capacities, embrace almost 
every variety of style, from that of a child’s alphabet to the 
gravest theological discussion.” All Dr. Wilson’s letters are, for 


leaders, and bade them begone to their homes in peace. They | the most part, remarkably simple and intelligible ; but we con- 
went, and shoitly after were invited to visit Cabul and discuss | fess that we are unable to detect so marked a difference in style 


matters with the Ameer, and were there all quietly poisoned. 
Mr. Bellew gives a comical account of scenes with 
Hyder while sick and surrounded by native 
it is too long for extract. Weak and evil 


Gholam 
doctors; but 


as he is, he is 


| 


as might have been expected between those written to children 
and those addressed to grown-up persons. We may note, also, 
that Miss Wilson has included in the collection two letters on 
purely scientific questions, which, though very interesting in 


the best hope of the country; for no other man could succeed | themselves, have no perceptible bearing on the main subject of 
in holding together the factions who only await the death | the volume. 


of the Ameer to burst loose from their uneasy subordina- 


Professor Wilson’s letters afford us considerable insight into 


. " os " | sever seuliarities of his character. some thick 
tion. The remaining sons are sure to fight one another | Several of the peculiarities of his character, some of which are 


and the eldest, and as they will all take bribes from Persia, it is | "°F without interest. 


In the first place, it must not be supposed 


more than probable that the Shah, who rules a coherent though | that, because he was in the habit of writing to some of his most 
somewhat decrepid state, may push his influence up to the Khyber intimate friends on religious subjects, he was one of those com 
pass, The ouly chance is that Mahommed Azim Khan, a stern | ™icative Christians who are always ready to make their spiti- 
and resolute Mussulman, who inherits his father’s capacity for tual condition the subject of conversation. His own distinct 
rule, and contrives even to thrash Afghans into orderly soldiers, avowal renders it quite impossible to mistake his opinion on this 


may play Aurungzebe's part, and by the execution of the rest 
of the family once more gather up the reins of power. 








* Counsels of an Invalid. Letters on Religious Subjects. By George Wilson, M.D., 
late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. Macmillan 
aud Co, 
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«I would not,” he says, “ condemn the practice as neces- | desirable. It is praised only when it leads those who Lear it t 








point. : ; “hye age = : 
sarily injurious and unwise, but assuredly it is not a Christian | know God as they did not know Him be‘ore. It was not God that 


duty; aud to many minds—to none more than my own—it would | sent suflering into the world; it was Satan and sin that brought 
be utterly destructive of that solemn reverential fear of God which | it. But,"—and herein lies the germ of all his consolation to the 
js the beginning of wisdom, and that adoring love of Christ our | sick and suffering—* Our Father, who is in heaven, brings good 
Saviour which fills the heart, to the casting out of unworthy | out of evil, and blesses, to those he loves, the afilictions he sends» 
fear, but which is not to be uttered.” In another place he declares | as surely as the joys; and accompanies sickness with marks of 
that he is “altogether opposed to the practice of confession to his favour not always granted to individuals.” As might be 
another mortal, as a general practice.” ‘There are, however, | expected from the passages which we have just quoted, it is 
many subjects of thought and of doubt on which it is possible to part of Professor Wilson’s doctrine that we ought not to be 
write or talk without invading the sanctuary of one’s own private | ashamed to acknowledge, that to be as happy as possible is the 
and sacred thoughts; and, on such points as these, Wilson was | chief aim of all our thonghts and actions. True happiness 
always both ready and willing to give to all his friends the benefit | lies in holiness. We must not, however, expect to be com- 
is own experience and advice. Another trait in his charactdr, | pletely happy while on earth; for, not to dwell on the fact that 
of h I ) A ’ 
which is worthy both of notice and admiration, is his eutire freedom | no man can, while living, be completely holy, there are, as 
from eny thing like sectarian prejudice. Throughout the whole of | he well observes, many circumstances inseparably connected 
his letters we do not mect witha single uncharitable expression | with our present life which will always prevent any man from 
respecting any of those whose form of worship or manner of | being happy in the world to the extent that he is holy. 
belief differs from his own. Ile was himself a member of the We could easily pick out many detached passages from these 
neregational Church. It was the study of the Bible, he tells | letters which are well worthy of quotation. We must, however, 
ongres ) \ I ’ 
which led him to make this selection; but he acknowledges | content ourselves with reproducing one only, which appears to 
us, ’ 5 | H 5 2 | 
that those who have arrived at a different conclusion have been | us to express with admirable clearness a thought which almost 
led thither by the same guide. The following passage appears to | every one has, whether consciously or no, at one time or another 
us to convey an accurate impression of his very peculiar views on | indulged. 
“Every Christian should, sooner ov later, unite himself with | “You will be disposed, my dear friend, to imagine that I am deter. 
some congregation, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Congregational, mined to begin with the very alphabet of knowledge, when I gravely 
| -- sail sialk eanaieetais Cline + ; att dk: “e tell you, as if you did not know and believe it, that you are a creature. 
although inc need not narrow himsc f to constant atterdance on | | wii] tell you, in reply, what was the case with myself. I was long 
There is a question before this, my dear friend. | out of my teens before I realized that I was a creature. I did 
What is the purpose of joining any Church? What is implied ot thiak that I had created myself: I did not doubt that God 
in joining it? The answers to these questions are to be found in had made me. I had great fear and much reverence for God, and 
sige see “4 e : some love for Him. I would have been very glad to have exchanged 
the Bible, and there enly. I know you will not take offence at | the fear for perfect love, but that did not secm at that time attainable, 
what { write, or mistake my motive; and I would, therefore, and I did not make it my great object to reach it. Oa the other hand 
J ; , yg J ) 
snggest earnestly that, before one trics to auswer the question, (though I would not have confessed that to any one, and did not per- 
Saad Ube o Presbrtecion ? nae gee” La Christian ?| Si%e®* I now do, the fact myself), 1 practically held by the doctrine 
} - rh s—one § ( ASK, é i Piste : ‘ : s ~ . 

Oude © a rresbyterian one should ask, am Ta Chri tS | that God had one circle of occupation, and I another, which, though 
Aform of Church government in itself is little, indeed, is nothing, | immeasurably smaller than His, was, nevertheless, mine. I should have 
without a living faith in Christ. If that has been reached, the | been very glad to have been sure that this little supposed private or 
vest is easily decided independent property was rea!ly and absolutely mine by a valid and un- 

= ) ‘ . , | impeachable title-deed, In the secret recesses of my nature, I greatly 

No one who reads these letters can fail to be struck by the | goubted the validity of my claim, and conscience whispered that it 
admirable and effectual manner in which they administer com- | was God's property, not mine. But I would never confess to this belief, 
fort and consolation in pain and trouble. The gospel preached and struggled against acknowledging it. I had no doubt that God had 
Stale eather ta a 5 of feon: teat of lee See ane fer the power to dispossess me of my fancied possession, but 1 cid my best 

7 CASH AULHOF 16 ONC, NOL Of Lear, OUL OF LONE. ley are, FOU) to persuade myself that he had no right. I was willing to acknowledge 

ta! 1 yselt g 
the most part, addressed to persons who were suffering under | Him as my superior, as a great baron vows fealty to his emperor, aud 
bodily sickness, or some other form of affliction. It was pre- I desired to have His favour, and toavoid His wrath; but, like a turbulent 
cisely in cases such as these that Wilson’s own experience lord, I was bent upon maintaining my rights, us well, vay, far more 
speciall ifi i ord ] t. He w than God's, I have prayed the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
especially qualified him to aifor counse and suppovrt. € WAS | Christ to forgive me these blasphemous thoughts, and I have found, 
himself a sufferer from bodily infirmity to such an extent, that | with the psalmist, that there is forgiveness with God, that He may be 


one body. 


” 





it may be said without exaggeration that his whole life was one | feared.” 

long illness. And yet his cheerfulness was so invariable, as to | Professor Wilson does not often attempt to handle the deeper 
warrant the supposition that he was gifted with a peculiarly | ™ys eries of the Christian religion; and the few passages in 
light-hearted and elastic temperament. It is not, therefore, which he does so appear to us to be the weakest parts of the 
without considerable surprise that we find him declaring in one volume before us, This is especially the case with the few 
of his letters, that the tendeucy to anticipate evil was deeply | remarks which he makes on the subjects of election and pre- 
ingrained in his nature. Such being the fact, however, the | destination. In both these doctrines he professes himself a firm 
complete victory which he obtained over this predisposition | believer; and he does not appear to have found any insuperable 
in his own case, undoubtedly affords an additional guarautee | difficulty in reconciling the idea of predestination with that of 
of his power to combat it effectually in that of others. His mode free will. We have some indication of the train of reasoning by 
of proceeding to do this is somewhat peculiar. While, on the one which he has solved this problem, in a passage in which he argues 
hand, he never attempts to buoy up the sufferer with fallacious that the pre-ordination of events is not in any way inconsistent 
hopes, or to conceal from him the possibility that he may shortly with the efficacy of prayer. “ Prayer,” he says, “is not an un- 
die; so, on the other hand, he never underrates the terrors of | expected thing, inducing the Almighty to change lis plans, but 
death, or the pain and suffering which are necessarily consequent | an anticipated and pre-ordained element, taking its appointed 
upon sickness. On these latter points especially he speaks with | place in determining events. God gives us a national character : 
peculiar distinctness. “ Death is,” he says, “an awful reality, | true; but he also puts it into our hearts to pray to Him. The 
which will, I am sure, from ihe half glimpses I have had of it, | one does not contradict theother. Each plays its part in work- 


exceed all conceptions of its true nature. Even the holiest | ing out the purposes of God, and each is equally natural.” And, 


Christians, when suddenly summoned to die, have shrunk with | we may surely add, exch is equally praiseworthy—one not more 
terror from the last enemy; and we should guard against those | so than the other: and we cannot regard prayer as a duty unless 
poetical pictures of death as a sleep which writers of fiction love | we regard the possession of a particular national character as a 
to draw. I have myself at an earlier period longed for death ; | duty also. A page or two further on we mect with another 
but now I more frequently lay to heart our Saviour's prayer for | passage, which seems to us to involve a confusion of thought 
His disciples, which was, not that His Father should take them out | of which Professor Wilson is very rarely guilty. Prayer, he says, 
of the world, but that He should keep them fiom the evil that is is the result of a universal instinct; even an oath is an 
Again, “ The fear of death is the greatest of all terrors. | acknowledgment of God's existence, and is virtually a prayer. 
God has not | “He who uses the word ‘damn’ is, unconsciously it may be, 
“J | implying his belief that there is one who does ‘condemn,’ and 


in it.” 
The love of death, for its own sake, cannot be; 
asked that at our hands.” So, too, in the case of suffering. 
dare’say,” he writes to a dying girl, “ you have met with some | petitioning him to put in force his awful power. Nor ave such 
would-be consolers, who affect to persuade you that, after all, you | prayers unanswered.” But the damnation of the swearer, which 
have little to complain of. Even when they think otherwise | is undoubtedly the answer to which Professor Wilson alludes, 
themselves, they suppose it may do you some good to try to cannot, unless the imprecation be especially directed against 
make you believe that you are well. ‘The inspired writers never | himself, be regarded as the fulfilment of the prayer implied 


mock us in this way. They never refer to suffering as in itsclf| in the oath. It may be the punishment of the sin, but it cannot 
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be the answer to the prayer. Such trifling blemishes as these do 


not, however, detract in any material degree from the merits of 


what is, we repeat, one of the best devotional books that we have 
ever met with. 





MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.* 

Ir is difficult to imagine anything more tiresome or more com- 
pletely worn out than the general plan of this novel. Two men, 
cousins, marry and have children, and the one cheats the other out 
of his share of an inheritance. The sufferer, Mr. Halliburton, a 
teacher at King’s College, dies of hard work ; and his wife, after a 
‘vain application to the cousin, opens a small school, and gradually 
finds situations for her sons. 
industry and intelligence ; they prosper at school and in life, 
and the story leaves them all wealthy, respected, and content. 
The cousin, Mr. Dare, brings his children up in luxury, gives 
them the rein, and after seeing their prospects destroyed by 
crime, or lax living, quits the story a wretched poverty-stricken 
man. Itis the old story of a hundred nursery tales, of the “ Idle 
Apprentice and the Industrious,” of the earthly reward which 
follows, according to story tellers, on uprightness and good sense. 
All the good are very good, and the bad are almost irredeemable ; 
till the characters of the tale, intended to be human, become from 
their didactic purpose mere lay figures, clothed with virtues or 
vices, good or evil qualities. 

But it is equally difficult to imagine a story much better told. 
Old as is its design, and worn out as are the materials, Mrs. 
Wood has made them interesting by the power of the true 
raconteur. It is not that she writes well, for her writing is only 
plain English, nor that she describes well, for her descriptions 
are seldom worth either extract or analysis. 
story admirably, the whole better than anybody else could have 
told such a tale, and the separate incidents better than the 
whole. ‘The account of Mrs. Halliburton's bitter struggle with 
poverty; of Mr. Ashley, the headstrong but benevolent mann- 
facturer ; of the Italian governess, and ber Jiaison with the 
younger Dare; and of the conduct of the little Quakeress, who, 
utterly innozent, is made to seem guilty of levity, atone for all 
the defects of the book. Yet they are not the best things in it. 
There is an underplot, based oa a murder, which Mr. Wilkie 
Collins might acknowledge without discredit. We scarcely 
remember to have seen an incident so natural, yet so cleverly 
contrived to baffle the spectators, and even the better-informed 
reader. The younger of the Dares, Herbert, has kept up for some 
time a connection, innocent or guilty, with his father’s 
Italian governess, but irritates her by his infidelity. He has at 
the same time quarrelied with his brother, or rather his brother 
with him, and after a furious outburst of temper, this brother 


is found murdered, under circumstances which cast strong sus- | 


picion on Herbert's head. He refuses to account for his absence 
at the time of the murder, and though the reader is aware he can- 
not have committed it, he is as puzzled as the detective employed, 
to decide who could. No human being in the book has the smallest 
interest in killing the murdered man, yet the facts once explained 
are natural, and have been provided fcr all through the tale. 
The reader is, in fact, placed in the precise position of an actor in 
the family tragedy, with no better means of guessing and no more 
accurate clue—a great triumph of inventiveness and skill. 
whole of this sub-plot, the concealment of the assassin, the trial, 
the appearance of the pretty Quakeress to prove that Herbert 
was courting her when supposed to be killing his brother, is 
extremely artistic, and would tell on the stage better even than 
in the novel. Had the whole tale been as good, or had it even 
approached in excellence to this section, Mrs. Wood would have 
fully deserved the success which, we doubt not, her story, with 
all its surplusage, has already obtained. 
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The Lady of the Lake, with Photographic Illustrations by T. Ogle 
and G, W. Wilson. (London: Alfred W. Bennet.)—Rapidly as the 
taste of the public in “Christmas Gift Books” has advanced of late 
years, that of publishers in getting up that species of book seems 
to have also advanced at least pari passu. Instead of the silly “ an- 
nuals” and “keepsakes “ of not many years since, with tales which 
read like “Parlour Journal” novels denuded of “sensations,” and 
illustrations in which every cavalier is holding a guitar, and every 
fair lady a lyre, the best works of our best poets, early and 
modern, alone command success as gift books, while with every year 
the luxuries of modern type, paper, and binding are most lavishly “and 
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tastefully bestowed on them by publishers. In this revival of good taste 
Sir Walter Scott's poetical works can but be among the principal 
gainers, and an edition of the Lady of the Lake just brought out by 
Mr. Bennet not only possesses those luxuries in the highest degree 
but also a new and distinctive feature of great importance —photo. 
graphic illustrations. In no case, too, could this be more effective than 
in the illustration of Scott. Loch Katrine, or the Trossach’'s Dell, 
lovely in themselves, would never have become the household words 
they are now if not inseparably connected with the names of Ellen, 
Malcolm Greme, and the Knight of Snowden. Every hand-painted 
picture, however deeply imbued the painter may have been with the 
spirit of the author he illustrates, must seem tame and colourless by the 
side of Scott's own word-painting. The cold but accurate details of a 
photograph only need to be viewed with the glowing imagery of Scott fresh 
in the mind, to produce that perfect harmony of scene and the imagina- 
tion which is the end and object of illustration. Our would pass over in 
disgust a good engraving of many a scene after reading Scott's deserip- 
| tion, and gaze with the intense interest on even a bad photograph. Mr, 
Bennet's photographs, however, principally by Mr. T. Ogle, are certainly 
among the best in every wey that we have ever seen, and most 
liberally bestowed, nearly every scene of special interest being given. 
Marion Leslie. By Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. Three Vols. (Hurst ana 
Blackett.)—There is not, as far we know, any particular reason why a 
| clergyman should write a novel; and the Rey. P. Beaton might have 
abstained from trying his hand at fiction, without in any way detract- 
Such being the case, it is, we 








ing from his professional reputation. 
think, a pity that he should have troubled himself to compose the 
volumes which are now before us; for Murion Leslie is certainly not a 
good novel from any point of view. The story is uninteresting and impro- 
| bable, the characters vapid and unnatural, and the whole book dull and un- 
| readable to no common degree. It professes to be a tale of Scottish life, 
and most of the characters begin, accordingly, by talking Scotch ; but Mr. 
Beaton, possibly conscious of a lack of special qualification to carry out 
| his original plan, generally allows them, after the first few sentences, to 
| glide from broad Scotch into stilted English, on the ingenious plea that 
the Scottish people when excited, naturally employ the English dialect. 
A considerable portion of the second volume is taken up by a very dull 
and entirely irrelevant description of a Scotch university, introduced, 
apparently, with no other object than to show that the author is 
practically acquainted with the manners and customs of such institu- 
| tions. We have not room to justify our opinion of Marion Leslie by 
detailed quotations ; but we must devote one line to congratulating Mr, 
Beaton on the conception of the Schoolmaster Stirling, the villain of the 
story, than whom a more impossible and uninteresting ruffian was neyer 














imagined. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, (Strahan and Co.)—That 
feeble and fluent essayist who, under the signature of “A. K. H. B.,” has 
been for some time past in the habit of communicating to the public 
his thoughts on things in general through the medium of Fraser's 
Magazine, has just obliged us with the results of some of his reflections 


on matters more immediately connected with his profession, in the shape 
| of a handsome volume containing sixteen sermons, all of which have 
been actually delivered from the pulpit. He has attached to them, by 
| way of preface, a highly characteristic essay entitled “ Concerning 
Sundays long ago,” in the course of which he attempts to enlist our 
sympathies in behalf of the subsequent discourses by telling us that “they 
have been carried to church on Sundays in his pocket,” and that many 
| of them have been preached on more than one occasion, Sermons, how- 
| ever, even though written by “A. K. H. B.,” are scarcely legitimate sub- 
| jects for literary criticism; so we will content ourselves with observing 
| that the “Graver Thoughts of the Country Parson” appear to us to be 
| of much the same intellectual calibre as his well-known “ Recreations.” 
| A Sailor Boy's Log-Book, from Portsmouth to the Pei-Ho. Edited by 
| Walter White. (Chapman and Hall.)—This very interesting little book 
} consists of the bond fide log kept by a young fellow who entered the 
navy as a boy a few years ago; and, after going through the usual course 
of instruction on board atraining ship, sailed to China in H.M.’s ship High- 
| flyer, where he was present at the capture of Canton, and the unsuecess- 
| ful attack on the Taku Forts, and whence he returned a smart young top- 
man. The well-known author of “ A Month in Yorkshire,” &c., who 
| undertook the editing of the book, tells us, in what he rather affectedly 
j calls a * fore-word,” that his editorial labours have been very slight, 

and that we have before us the log substantially as it was written by the 
| young sailor. The interest of the volume lies chiefly in the fact that it 
| gives us some insight into the ordinary seaman’s view of life on board a 
| Queen's ship. At the same time, the more stirring parts of the narra- 
| tive are told in a straightforward and effective manner; and the 
account of the disastrous attack on the Taku Forts gives a very vivid 
picture of the scene. It appears that our author's messmates were, 
like their countrymen at home, much divided in opinion as to Admiral 
Hope's conduct on that occasion. While one, disgusted at the useless 
slaughter, declared that “his big sister ‘ud make a sight better admiral 
than he ;” another, moved by admiration for the Admiral’s undoubted 
pluck, rejoined as follows :—“ Well, now, look here, you're all talking 
about what you can’t eat. I say the Admiral acted well as far as ever 
he knowed how! Yes! and I'm blowed if any man could ever have set 
his people a better example than he did! I say, make him red at the 
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main ; ‘taint no more nor he ought tohave.” There is no doubt that | Heale wilfully und the importance ascribed to t organs of 
our author was very superior in education to the great majority of his } respiration by the ger lly received physiol al auth 
messmates ; for few ordinary seamen habitually read Airy’s * Lectures | The Studeat's Guide to the University of Cambrid (Bell and 
on Astronomy,” or inquire of the ship’s schoolmaster whether Homer's } Daldy.)—The object of this very handsome little volume is to provide, 
“liad” can be obtained on board. In fact, he was too highly educated | only the actual student, but also any one who may contemplate entering 
for the service, and immediately on his return from China applied for | either himself or ar y one ¢ lse at Caml ridge, with all 1 ssary infor- 
and obtained his discharge, forfeiting five out of the ten years for which | mation respecting the usages, expenses, studies, and examinations of 
he had entered. Nor does he encourage young fellows in general to go | that University. ‘I different sections into which the book is divided, 
to sea, dwelling forcibly on the hardships of a sailor's life, and adding, | are the work of diferent authors, each ¢ apter having been entrusted 
with some humour, that “as for seeing the world, it amounts for the | to a gentleman who, both hy his experience and his position in the 
most part to secing a surprising quantity of water.” While at sea, how- University, is peculiarly qualified to give the most accurate and useful 
ever, he did his duty thoroughly; and he tells us that he “ brought | information on his own special subject. Thus, the ec! ipter on the 
away from the great ocean something that will impress and elevate the | course of reading for the Classical Tripos is by the Rev. R. Burn, 
miad, and promote manliness of character.” Fellow and Tutor of Trinity; that on the Moral Sciences Tripos, by the 
Essays. By 8. F. Williams. (Freeman.)—The author of these | Rey. J. B. Major, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s; that on the Natural 
essays, some of which are of a critical, and some of a miscellaneous, | Sciences Tripos, by the Professor of Chemistry; that on Law Studies, 
nature, does not give us any intimation that they have ever been pub- | by the Regius Professor of Laws; and so on. This division of labour 
lished before ; and, judging from internal evidence, we should certainly | is plainly calculated to ensure not only the accuracy, but also the 
say that they were not of a kind to commend themselves to the ac- | judicious selection, of the information given; and our examination of 
ceptance of any magazine editor who was gifted with the most ordi- the book enables us to assert confidently that both these results haye 
nary prudence and discretion. Mr, Williams's speciality appears to be been satisfactorily attained. 
the clothing of singularly common-place thoughts in remarkably high-| London: How the Great City Grew. By G. R son. (Rout. 
flown language. In one of his essays indeed there is a small quantity ledge.)—This velume had its origin in a series of papers which ay- 
of sound criticism on the later works of Mr. Dickens; but its effect is peared in the Weel/y Dispatch, in illustration of the large map of 
almost entirely destroyed by the extraordinary phraseology in which it | London rec ntly published by the proprietors of that journal. It con- 
is conveyed. One or two samples of his general critical style will | tains a considerable amount of curious and interesting information, to 
enable the reader to form an accurate estimate of its merits. | which, however, justice is not always don by the manner in which it is 
Thackeray, he tells us, is “as Mephistophelean as Goethe, with a deep conveyed. 
insight, anon as severe and Calibanistic as Carlyle ;” while Byron — 
* flung about sublimities and eternities like an inspired maniac ; BOOKS RECEIVED DURING TITE WEEK. 
and, on a wild Mazeppa, almost dared to realize Jean Paul's dream, and Treatise on Insects, by Flint. (Triibner and Co.)—Fatherhood of God, by GriMit 
es J SSE PIES "es . i a et (ILatelare Ho w rica Won — J. b. Shaw).--The Tropical World, by 
drive through the universe of stars to find no God. True genius, wi Dr T. OH ongmans)—Daniel Manin and Venice in 1348-49, by Henri 
are told, “is rugged and bare, and prophetically awful; it is a mountain | Martin. ( Charl 4.81 —the Weather Book, by Rear-Admiral Fitzroy, (Long- 
on te &. hine of tl ithe cash al a i] t ride h mans)}—The Ch wal ook for England, by W, 8. Bennett. (Longmans) —Life in 
child, it is a thing of the pruries and of the wi d desert, it rides upon the Heaven, by the Author of Heaven our tlome, (Nimmo, Ediaburgh).—Short amd 
wings of the wind, it breathes divine enchanting ravishment.” Tlfis | Kasy French Readings fw Little Folks, by L. P. de Porquet.  (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
: ‘ stg . r —lLays from the Nook, by John Youn ge (George Gallie, Glasgow) —Poems, 
fine passage reminds us strongly of the Hon. Elijah Pogram’s eloquent Gr ve and Gay, by ard Irwin, (Tallant and C fhe Roval lusurance Com 
tribute to Mr. Hannibal Chollop. On the whole, we incline to think = ies’ Amana k for 1st —On C lerical Subecripts n, by the Rev. Charles Herbert, 
tae . S.L. Macmillan and Co.)—IHlustration des Misérables. (Simpkin 
that Mr. Williams must be a true genius; at any rate, he answers " r- a x ‘shall, and Co.)}—Amberhill: or iuilty Peace, J. Barroweliffe. (Smith, 
ee “aa nid} f that cifte ‘ioe fi ae ae Elder, and Co.)—Wheat and Tares,a Vale. (Smith, Elder, and Co. —Young Single- 
fectly to his own detinition of that gifted being, for he * sing ‘ n’ ton, by Talbot Gwynne. (Smith, Elder, and Co.j--A Lost Love, by Ashford Owen. 
or rather sings out—*“the wildest irrelevancy ; and earth "—ce., the | (Smith, Elder, and Co.j)—After Dark, by Wilkie Collins. (Smith, Mider,and Co.)— 
“al Mite. elealon 4 ne divine voise.” Sisterhoods in the Church of Pugland, by Margaret Goodman. (Smith, Fider, aud 
general public—" giggles at the divine voice. . mantic Passages in English History, by Mey Beverley Hoge aud Son).— 
» Bias ‘cal te . I, . ~~ “4 eale. MD e Cons (Murray).—The Handbook to Autographs, by _ Frederick G 
On the Physiologica Ana my of the Lung 5 By a. XN. iH val . D. | - tjoh Zusacll Smith).—A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English 
(Churehill.)—Dr. Heale is already known as the author of rather | Lang . by Leon Contanseau. (Longmans)—The Industry, Science, and Art ot 
ie aa . ~- i a Wes oe a - os | the Age; or the International Exhibition of 1862, by John Timl Lockwood).— 
weighty work, in which he advocated the vi w that vital a ity is | The Nest Hunters, by intone Whaimas. baa Fyne md, Bopp yt Cr Siete, 
owing to a galvanic current pervading the living blood, and generated | a Story forthe Young, by Mrs. J. B. Webb. (Arthur Hell and ¢ -Diutiska, au 
5 . «2 2 ae : - ten mous bi 1 in the Historical and Critical Survey of the by ture of Germany, by Gustav Solling 
by the action of the atmospherie oxygen on © venous Hr00 2 the | ag meg Homer: the Odyssey; or the Ten Years’ Wandering of Odussens 
lungs. The present book contains the results of what Dr, Heale asserts | after the Ten Years Siege of Troy, by 'T. 8. Norgute. (Williams and Norgate).—Kitto’s 
a a .- as . . ° | Cyclopwdia of Biblical Literature, by William Li y Alexander, D.D., P.S.A.S. (A 
to be a perfectly new series of observations on the actual anatomical | aia é Black).—Myself and My Relatives. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)—A Chat 
structure of the lungs, which, in his opinion, completely establish the | v vith the Boys on New Year's Eve, by Old Merry. (Jackson, Waly and Co.)—Air 
ete my — - . a ar ; their Impurities and Puritications, by H. Bolhann Condy. (John VW 
cerrectness of his general view as to the nature of vital causes, It is of | Davi The Penny Post Magazine from January to December, Ise2. (delim Henry 
so exclusively ‘echnical a nature that we must leave the discussion of and James Parke: La res on Horses and Stables, by Lieu nt-Colonel Fitr 
rade lusively tecl - dan % . ‘ mat ws " . ; APE | Wrgram. (Smith, Elder, and Cx Journal of the Statistical Soci ty ot London 
its merits to the medical profession; only observing that we think Dr. | (Edward Stanford ) 
SS -— - = — - —_—_—_— ——= 
(PtEO Emon WHAT IS It? 7 LAZENBY and SON, Foreign | [mperting Tea without colour on the 
See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No 4) 4e Warehousemen and Family Gro ivect | leaf prevents the Chinese pessing off inferior 
GABRIEL’S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINI aitention te their « e selections nud | leaves, asin the usual hinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE Gt Ms. without palates, | Luncheon delicacies, « stibles, and article ert, | coloured, theretin ys geod alike.—Suld by 2,280 
springs, or wires, and without operati One set lists nest York and West a Agents 
4 lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation Soe Ox ‘Toncues Strasbur nd | - - a 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 5, & : Salmon, Sardines, Got a SALCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Gapriet, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, rene ies . roy 
Cavendish equa re, and 34 Ladgate hill, London; 134 | French Beans, Mushre vo RCESTERSHI R E SAUCE 
Duke street, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Bir ham: | Spanish Olive yata delicious condiment, pr meed by Con- 
and at the International Exhibition, Class 17. iM es, — rk r A holsseurs 
eatel Raisins, Figs, > 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 1} ce ht ne mal ‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis ud Sauces, prepared ut ’ is prepared solely by Lea and Penatns, 
7" " ns Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruit , pee The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
ME ILOWARD, SURGEO N- | Soaps, Candies, Colza OU, and all household requisites | imitations, and should sec that LEA and Panne’ 
‘ DE NTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an | supplied of the 1 descriptions, — Faunilies lely | Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
a RELLY NEW DESCRIPTION OF “i ICLAL | Waited on for orders, | ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
They 0 iL! —— ~F tke — here ase autotbe ; EH SEN A, Sy *e* Sold Wholesale aud for Export, by the Proprietors, 
distinguished f . vty ig we! ~ the acceler observer N.B—Sole sie incre of the receipt for Haryey's Sauce. | Worcester, Messrs. ( ssé and BiackwELL, Messrs 
roe ee ae : og ee ——— | Banciay and Sons, London, &e., &e i by Grocers and 


they will never change colour or decay, and will be found aT : ae V 
This method does not PATENL i, AW N 


SHLANK’S NEW 


Superior to any teeth before used. 




















Oilmen v hn vuiversally. 








, , ' 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, h MOWERS (Ex) n Medal awarded | : 
aud will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and Hand machines :—easily worked by a boy IN IN EFORD'’S PURE FL uU ID 
is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastication, | CUlter, £5 5s.; Ti-inch, £5 15s,; 16-inch machine, ay MAGNESIA has been during t 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication, | bY ove man, £6 17s, Gd. (the favourite taachine ; | emaphatically sanet lened Ly the Medical 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. wrantes : ry oar ah age Bis me oe Gd 4 - pea ste ’ | universally acee a by the Public as the best remedy for 
jaime —_—_—_—__- a5 ¢s. U f-ineh, £5 1is - 9 SS-UNCA GONACY MACINS, | 4 an dag Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE £12 103.5 pony mine r es ineh, £14 Vs anc | Indigest sud as a mild Aperient for delicate constitt 
Gt LENFIELD STARCH, = 4, h Bg oh Bon” PEER, E10; SOE, S28; tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- | . Nn SR : RP ; j . l prepares d, in astute of perfect purity and tniforim strength, 
tion. This netuatie i ehaneis te | All machines quarante or may be return only by DINNEFORD and CO. 172 New Bond street 
a . nae 3 = . Sele agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO., 18 | London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, | Cannon street, City, B.C. the world. 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be | — > chess 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—tThe Female’s 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for I Friend.—So soon as the human fanctions are dis- 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the 
scientific men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
“WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
E CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT. 
BORWICK'S is the BAKING POWDEK recom 
mended by Dr, Hassall, Analyst to the Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, author of “* Adulterations Detected,” &c., for 
making pure aud wholesome Bread, instead of yeast. 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 


A‘ ‘OUGHS, Colds, Huarseness, and other Affeetious 
of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Bein; 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
| Public Speaker and Professional Singer will find them 
| invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci 
dental to voeal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of m elodious enunciation. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, iid., and Tins, 2. 9d., 
| 4s. 6d., and 10s. (id. each, by Taomas Keatine, chemist, 
&e., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
| Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


most chiinent 


uld be reetitied ; it is a hopeless delusion 
dy to its own course. HMolloway's Pills 
Li this end with ease, » fety, and despatch 
e doses at the proper pesiod will prevent 
They arrest all morbid infu. 
from extending and affecting 


ordered they 
to leave the 
always accomp 
A teow appropri 
many a serious illness. 

ences, and prevent disease 









more distant organs, their primary action is upon the > 
| blood, stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels, Their 
secondary action strengthens the nervous centres. No 


drugs can be at ounce so hannless yet so antagonistic to 
disorders affecting the other sex. The most perfect re 

| liance may be placed upon their purifying, regulating, 
| and renovating virtues. 
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CORPORA- 


Assurances. 


ONDON ASSURANCE 
TION, for Fire, Life, and Marine 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720, 


Offices—No. 7 Royal Exchange, and 7 Pall mall. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business is conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and th other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's A 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 51 Old Broad street, F.C. 


AW ‘LIFE ASSU R. ANC E SOCIE TY, 
Fleet street, Lon lon. 
Invested Assets, £5,000,000, Aunaal In¢ 
Proiits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Protits allotted to the 
The Bonuses added to Policies at the tive 











rents, 


me, £195,000. 


Assured, 
Divisions 


of Profit which have hitherto been made amount 
to......£3,500,000, 
Policies on the Participating Seale of Pr 


effected on or before the 31st of December of the 
year, will share in the next Division of Protit 
will bo made up to the SIst December, 1564. 

For Prospectuses and Forms for eifecting Assurany 
apply to the Acrvary, at the Society's Oilice, f 
London. 








WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Act 


October, 1852. 


5 or Te) Y " , rs Pal . T . “Fr 

YUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Threadneedle street, Loudon. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in fuiure 
Quinquennially; aud Policies will participat each 
division, after Turee Annual Payments of Premium have 
been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in Four-Fitihs, or 
Eighty per cent., of the Profits, according to the « 
tions contained in the Society's prospectus 

The Premiums required by this Society for 
young lives are lower than in many other old « ‘ 
offices, and insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an ample Guarantee Fund, in addition to the aceumu- 


udl- 


insuring 





lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 
No charge for service in the Militia, or in any Yeo- 


manry or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdon 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

obtained at th 

or of any of 


ih, 


OMice in Thread- 
the Agents of the 


Prospectuses may be 
needle street, Loudon, 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Act 


T HE IMPERIAL BANK. 
(Limited.) 
6 Lothbury, London. Capital, £3,900,000, 


ms properly 
num livuthly 


Current accounts opened with all per 
fntroduced, and interest allowed on minis 
balances. 

Money received on deposit, 
at interest agreed. 

Deposits of £10 and upwards received trom the 

Investments made, and sales effected in allde 
of British and Porcign securities, 

The Bank takes charge of securities for 
ing accounts, receives dividends on shares 
and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kin 
of commission, 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 
of the world. 

The agency of country and foreign banks undertaken, 
und every other desciiption of banking business traus- 
acted. R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


at call, 


publie. 





1 






pai 
and 
lom, tree 








ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE! 
Every one should therefore provide against th ma. 
HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring 
against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 in case of 


DEATH by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance 

£6 to the Assured while laid up by injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to 
the Provincia, AGEents, the Booking CLenns, at the 
RarLway Srarions, or to the Head Otlice, 64 Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 

£102,817 have been paid by this Company as COMPEN- 
SATION for 56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal 
Injury. 

The SOLE. COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE ‘Tickets, costing ld., 2d., or 
3d,, at all the PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1519. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seer: 


of 


tury. 


614 Cornhill, E.c. 


QCHOOL SHIP.—THE ‘THAMES 
MARINE OFFICERS’ TRAINING SHLP “ WOR- 
CESTER,” moored off Blackwall, is managed by a Com 
mittee of Loudon Shipowners, Merchants, aud Captains. 
: CHAIRMAN, 
Richard oo Esq., Blackwall, E. 
Vics-CHarrMan. 
C. H. Chambers, Esq., 4 Mincing 
TREASURER. 
Stephen Cave, M.P., 4 Mincing lane, E.C. 
Respectable boys from the ages of twelve to tifteen, in- 
tended for the sea, are received on board and thoroughly 
edue: vied for a seatariug life. Terms of admission, Thirty- 
five Guineas per annum. Forms and Prospectuses can 
be had on application to 
W. M. BULLIVANT, Hor. Secretary, 
19 London street, E.c, 





‘lane, E.¢, 





{ 





| ae 


w for fixed periods, 


scriptions 


E 


, Post-office orders to be 


ATA 


ANTIC and GREAT W <ere RN 
RAILWAY. (New York Divisi 
Coupons due Ist January next, will be ald | in London 


at the Banking-House of Messrs. HEYWOOD, KEN- 
~ | NARDS, and CO., at the rate of 4s. to the dollar. 
London: 2 Old “Broad street, Dec. 16, 1562. 





ue Gr KAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


FOUR AND A HALF P - °- CENT, PREFERENCE 
STUCK 





The Great Eustern 
receive applications for si ums of £ 100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Prefereutial Interest of 4} 
per cent, per anuun. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications t» be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersign «dl 

IB 
Novembe 


OWEN, 
r, sz. 


COMP 


Secretary. 





Terminus, 


TRAMWAY 
(Limited), 
allowed by the Cireulars of Ist Deeember 
not having beet cient, the Directors have resolved to 
exiend the period for receivin Applications for the 

remaining Shares uuatil Monday, 29th inst., inclusive, 
obtained 


Bishopsgate 
pees ANY 


rhe time 


1 sul 





Forms of application aud particulars may be 
at the Oflice of the ¢ pany, No. 62 Moorgate street; or 
at the Brokers, Mess and J, Whitehead, No. 8 Moor- 





gate street. 
bs Order of the Board, 
1. R. SCOTT, Se 


eember 1862. 
~ COMPANY 


by given that a Special General Meet'ng 
of will be held at the London Tavern, 
on TuESDAY, 30th Decem'ecr, at 12 o'cloek precisely, tu con- 
sider the policy of proceeding with the construction of a 


ly 
sretary. 
62 Moorgate street, 1sth D 
TRAMWAY 
(Limited). 
Notice is het 


Shareholders 











line of read in the Bombay Presidency, being one of 
those specified in the Directors’ report t» the General 
Meeting held on the 28th w'timo, for which U e Company 
have received a tender from a contractor of the highest 
responsibility. 
M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 
62 Moorgate st , London, », Dec. 18, 
MERSEY DOG KS ESTAT! ——-LOANS OF MONEY. 
} i MERSEY poc KS and IHAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 














they are willing to reeei LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £1 5s, per cent, per 
annum interest, for Periods of Thre I or Seven 
years ; or arran rents may be made for longer terms, 
ut the option of t lers. Interest Warrants for th 
whole term—paya early, at the Bankers of th 
Board in Liver; in Londo uve issued with the 
jomds. All offers to be addin lto Gnonee J. JEPrer- 
sun, Esq., Treasurer, Dock odice, Liverpool, 
by Order of the Board, 
JOHN I ARRISON, Secretary. 


Liverpool, Sth phil mber, 1362. 


M U TU. AL TONTINE ASSO- 
CIATION, 

ER CHAMBERS CLASSES. 
Temporary Offices of the Ass 

House, Old Broad street, b,c. 
It is requested that applicati 


Dock office, 
ue 


WESTMINST 
ination, —85 Gresham 
aber 4, 1862, 


n Subse riptions may 






| 


Rh: ily ay Company is prepared to | 


it 


| down Quilts, from 10s 


‘H.? 


STENING PRE 


sire 
ZSENTS 
IN SILVER. NTS 


GC HRIS 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRE SENTs 
have been made and designed expressly for the 
of a West-end branch of their 
and 63 King William street. 
Established in ShefMield A.D. 1810 
Cups, beautifully chased 
£4, £5, £5 10s. each, 


openin 
Cily est tablishment, rn 


Silver 
£3 1vs., 
pattern. 
r Sets of knife, -and spoon, in cases, 
£1 ls. £2, £2 10s, £3 3s. ds. as 
r Basiu and Spoon, ia 
, £5 8s., £10 10s. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WESsT- 
is at 
2 REGENT sTrReer, 


aud engray 


l, 8 
wrdis s 


1S to size and 








handsome cases, £4 ds 


IND HOUSE 


No, 22 





MAPPIN BROTHERS rixp rr Necessary, ry, 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, To NCE TH 
THEY ARE LN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER Prpy 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. : 

QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY Works 

’ 


SHEFFIELD. 


EAL AND SONS 
QUILTS, from 2is.t 
to dus. 


Tlicat 


EIDER-DOWy 
Also G O3€ 


o Ten Guineas, 
Lists « 







sent free by and 5 

















Post ‘ 
logue of Bedsieads and Priced Li-t o 
pont free on oP lication to 196 Totte 
H.: cand “D. NICOLL'S Fashionable 
and pore Overeoats for gendemen are 
ready Bsn ection or immediate use, the be st at moderayy 
prices. Negligé Suits two guineas. § illing Troy 
sers, all wool, in the new Winter p tte rns. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street Wy, 
22 Cornlull, F.C, London; and 1) St. Aun’s square, Man. 
chester 


a and D. NICOLL’S Fashionable 


Overcoats for Yoang Gentlemen are ke open uy 
iu all sizes for immediate use; moderate « ye3 being 
strictly observed. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent street ; 22, ¢ 1, London; 
aud 10, St. Ann's square, MM. Manchester. 





J. and D. ~ NICOL L'S Fashionable 


H. 





cen iene w Young G 1en, also 
the Kton and Harrow Suits, are kept in all sizes for 
immediate use. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent street; 22, Cornhill, Londoy i 
and 10, St. Auu’s square, Minchestes 
epsaaninaianei ——— is 


WINTER CLOTHING 


ms for Win 


mirath 


rE MOSES and SON beg to announce 
eu their prey 


be sent in prior to Mon the day ol ager d 
in 
Prospect wes may be obtained at 85 Gresham House, 

Old Broad street, B.C 


by Order of the Board, 
G. 8. SIDNEY, See. pr 


VERYBODY’S LUGGAGE.—PORT- 


otem 


MANTEAUS, Trunks, Carpet Bags, &e., all Re- 
PLETE With PeRPUMERY Surprise Photographic Albums, 
Cassolette Fans, and other elegant noveities suitable for 


RIMMELS 
and Crystal 


CHRISTMAS PuLSENTS 
to Her Majesty)) % Strand, 
Palace. Ornamen's for ¢ 

~ RU Pr TI R bo 3.—BY ROYAL LE ITE RS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
Gentlemen to be the 


at 
24 Cor 
iristmas Tre 








allow 
bint 


TRUSS is ad by upwards of 200 Medical 
t effective invention in the cura- 





tive treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effvets is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 


and may be worn during sleep. A_ deseriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
» circumference of the body two 
ut to the Manulacturer, 


radilly, Ls aden. 


forwarded by post, on th 
being s 


228 Pic 


inches below the hip 
Mr. WHITE, 
Single Truss, 1 
1s. Double ditt 
Is.8a. Unmbilic 






ls. 10d, 


al ditto, | ds. vand! y2s. Gd.; 
made payable to John White. 


vostage, 


| Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLUNG of the LEGS,SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price ds. 6d., 
7s. Gd, 10s., and lis cach; postage, bd. 

WHITE, Manuracrvrer, 228 Piccadilly, 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBL iw 
pe The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AQUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 

»., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
age. The Aqua Amarella has none of the properties of 
dyes; it, on the coutrary, is beneticial to the system, and 








London. 





| when the hair is once restored one application per month 


will keep it in perfect colow. 
Price One Guiuea per bottle. 


uid, which gradually restores | 


(Perfumer | 


have been 
that they 
a& Inanhner 


mud with such care, 
f all classes in 


we 


that cannot fail to se them a continuation of public 
support. There are so many articles in which they are 
ackuowledged to excel, tha is unnece 














y for them 
eneral tra 7 


to do imore than refer t o th 
n 8, Habit 


Ready 





ni Woollen 

Drapers, Hatt rs, Hos » Boot and Sh rs, and 
General Ouuitters. 

Ek. MOSE id SON mild, however, draw especial 

ttention to ohn ir stock € for extent 


and variety has never he 


Prom 


their celebrated 








* Indisy iit” \j » Tus.) which is 

& particularly comforiable and sei dress. 
KE. MOSES and SON need scarcely add that their 
Sespoke or Order Departineut oflers a selection of 
wt asonable Mat2vials from the principal 
with a perfect fit and faultiess work 





aatsulp, 


Londo m Honses : 
lis h nent, 


stal 
154, 155, 156, 3,and 39 
Ald 


1oTlesS ; 

ale, 

eet Branch, 

1, 2, 3 Hart street. 

court road Branch, 

ourt road; 283 Must 
Country Establishments 

Sheflield and Bradiord, Yorkshire. 


Oxford sti 

, 508 New Oxford street; 
Pottenlam 
ttenham 


506, 5 


m road, 


137, 158 








All articles are marked in plain figures the lowest 
possible prices, from which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returued. Fashion card and List of Prices, with 
| Rules for Self-measurement, and Patterns, post free. 
E. MOSES and SON’S Establishments are closed every 
Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is 


| unique and only perfect fitting 





resumed until eleven o'clock 








QHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
KI Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect fitting 
shirt are solicited to try Ford's Eurekas, “The most 


shirt made.”—Observer. 











Six for 503.; very superior, six tor 36s. ; very best, six for 
45s.; also Boys’ Eureka Shirts, fine quality, at six for 
22s, Gd., 25s, Gd. and 28s, Gd. Llustrated catalogues post 
fre. KR. FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 


Poultry, 
London, E.C. . 





‘HIRTS.--FOR D'S Coloured FLAN NEL 
SULTS. The new Patterns for the present Season 

are now ready, comprising all the designs and 
colours, including the * Pausi ine, beautiful 





_hew st 
the most 







colour ever produced, Very superior quality, all wool, 
los, Gd. each, or three for 50s, ; the very best sd., or 
three for 36 and 15s, td., or three for 4 > 
Fr lannel S r three for 20s, ; 8s., or three for 298.; 


to select from on 


}3 Poultty, 








Patterns sent 
Ki. FORD and Cv., 


93., three for 2 
receipt of Three Sta umps 


Loudon, E.c,. 








a IMEMA.—R. FOR D and CO.’S 
4 MIMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over a Coloured 
Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Prices, 
5s. Gd., 6s. 6d, and 7s. 6d. each. Lilustrated List post 
free. KR. FORDand CO., 33 Poultry, London, E.c, 


5 Patent 











le 


30 
r 











t 
i 





ave ead 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 


Prick Ip. PER 


Square Foor. 


TNODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets and Floor Cloths 
‘ also for LintnG Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. per s yuare foot. 
PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &e. 


DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &e., Preventing | 


the Radiation of Heat, thereby SAVING 25 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 





CROGGON 


AND CO., 


ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS. 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Veseription of GALVANISED TRON WORK 


° CROGGON 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, 


Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tr 


well adapted for Aisles of Chure] 
as well for its 





comfort 


AND CO-’S 


OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 





ul, and Warm to the Feet, 
Public Offices, Rooms, Sh , 


ps, « 


as extreme durability. 





Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


® GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL; o 


, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVI-R, intro 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of ) hikington 
and Co., is beyond all compari 1e very I 
pext to sterling silver that can be employed as su 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished fromm real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as fullows:— 


essrs 





arlicls 

















~=\|223 =< | 
e7\-=.- 4 
j-= a 4 
I 8. d.!¢ a ; i 
12 Table Forks ......008../. 1802 402 lOO 10 
12 Table Spoons ...0......h 1902 L02W 0210 
12 Dessert | bab awaenn 1 Os ae 115 01 17 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ l OL1wolimooray 
16 6/1 ob Sol To 
lOO 13 60 1 Oo 10 
) Go oo 9 io 
’ 660 1000 LL Ov 19 ¢ 
4 » S40 460 oo 50 
1 Mustard Spn . ut. bls »> 180 0 ) ‘ 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 60 860 400 4¢ 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../1 401 761 lOOL LO 


1 Butter Knife 2 ) 
1Soupladle ..........0 100017 60 17 OL OF 


1 Sugar Sifter ....... “9 B30 4 00 ‘ 
ee 19 19 913103 1119 6,16 40 
vatt Samo pr An on) 


Any article to be 
chest to contain 






knives, &c., £2 15s, fee Sets, Dis ove 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Lijqneur Frames, &e., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of rve-plating done by Un 


patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is WILIAAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the la 
ness of the sales. 


on sale at 


I ible D'ss'rt Carv'va 
Ivory Handles, Kniv's Kniv's per 











per | per ar 
Dozen.'Dozen,| Fait 
s. a s. a d 
+ Pec wy handles........ veel 08.4 WwW 0 i 3 
3}-inch fine ivory handles......«.) 15 { 1L 6 1 3 
4inch ivory balance handles ....| 18 0 | 14.0 4 ¢ 

4-inch fine ivory handles ........) 21.0 | 17 0 7 
4inch finest Afriean ivory handles) 52.0 | 260) 1L 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 40 0 30 bk 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 0 iso )}17 6 

Nickel electro-silver handles, | . ° 
50/1190) 7 6 

OMY PALLET woo. scececeeee scene} |” 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 34.0 | 54.0! 21 0 
| 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives | 

and Forks per Dozen . dis. df d 
White bone handles .... 86] 2 6 
Ditto balance handiles.....+.. 210 IF 0 if 
Black horn rimmed shoulders....] 17 0 | 0 1 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles| 120) 9 0 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, aud of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 

of the newest and most recherche patterns, are on show 
at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. 

@ set of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 55s. Gd. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 693, the set ; Britaunia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
£6 88. the set of five; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
128. to 303.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated 
on nickel, full size, £0. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISILING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contoins 
upwards of 500 Iilust ons of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Murbk Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, C'ocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man mews, Loudon, 














RS AE. 


HOUSE 
witlt Tih 3+ AY 
DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WARELIOUSES, 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
1 iblished A.D, L700, 


Dex E'S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for m nains un- 
rivalled for qual 


ppoURNISH 


" than 150 vear } 
iality and cheapn . a i 
extensive aud « el tiled 
taste and means o penne 1 rn ‘ — 
of the } for nelled Kunive 
belt of t 1, I vn iy 
ranted :— 
‘ ae ‘ a 
Table Ka 1 og ( , 
Dessert d ‘ In of2 
Cary dui } ti ‘ A 4 | id, 


PLECTRO- PLATED SPOONS AND 
rhe ture hed 


424 FORKS. i mannfa well fi 
“ nely plated ] y A le stamped u 
nd guaran i 
~~ ri Lit DEaphi fl Lal 
— See nel Best 2nd. } 1. Best)! 
ya 
| d 8 $ 8 
Table Sy } sold 1 | 53 bi 4 
Fable koi 10 ! ha 
Dessert I < ;o ’ ) wo 
Ih rtsy - .¢ ’ i i 
lea Spoons . |u6li ) 


EANE and CO’S NEW ILLUS- 
PRATED CATALOGUE and . 
ING LIST may be had on ay 





1 the various 











List embrac the leading articles fro 
departinents of their establishment, and is arranged 
fa “ilitate purcha sin th «el ion of nls ] ma 
prises ‘Table Cutlery, bl | Lamps, 

Fenders, Five-irons, lron Bedsteads, BDedd Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
lurnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


proREtar AND COLONIAL MAIL 

4 PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— 

Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality, 
EUROPE, 

France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern lialy, 
DAILY. 

Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY, 

Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA, 

Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits 

Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, 
Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTIILY, 
AMERICA. 

United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, Buenos River Plate, 
MONTILLY, 

West Indies, N. and S&S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King Georg: 
Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and 
Screw-Steamers. Passages « d, baggage slipped, 
insurances eth bor lat ) z yand tarills 
apply at 25 Regent street, 8.W.; Chaplin's, Regent cireus, 
W.; 150 Leadenlall street, B.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO.,, late V 


established 26 yea 


Sicily 


Burmah, China, Japan, 












Sound, 








A\GHORN, 








AT CHRISTMAS MANY SUFFER 

from Indigestion and require ‘ : nee, 
PARR ’s LIFE PILLS stimulate thedigestive organs, and 
remove, without the slightest pain, uneasy Or hAauseOUs 
sensations, so familiar to those who have indulged a 
little too freely in good Christmas fare. PARRs LIFE 
PILLS may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, 
is. 14d., 2s. Od., aud in Family Packets, Ms. each, 


some Litt a 


| IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT TO THE 

| “SPECTATOR” 
SUPPLEMENT will be given 
4 with the “ SPECTATOR” of January 3, 1563, con- 
taulning 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH 


of the 
ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 

With Notes on the Badg 
lorming a coutinua 
of January 30, 1555. 
It will 


ts of the leading States] 


on of the article in the “ Spectator 
also cont > and Foreign 

‘ uation of 
licals in Great 





examin 
‘ Magazines 
iitain and the ch 





Early application for Advertisement space to be ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND 





iproved, price, in 


landi 
33 calf. 


bound in 
| 

C OMPLET 
J of the ENGI 


tol gr 
rin Yale Coll 


utly enlar 


New Edition, revis 
¥ A. Goobrict P 


1, by Curacn- 


Ww Eslition, the Proy rs desire 
wes Which distinguish it, and 
are in Want of such a book the 





















poiuts in w other Dictiouari unl which 
render it the best Uhat has as 5 en isslied fur Lhe prac- 
tical purposes of daily use, 

} 1, Aeeuracy of Detinition.—2. Pronunciation Intelligibly 
Ma 3, Completen Kitymology.—). Obsolete 
\ 6. Uniformity ia th nle of Spelling.—7. Quota- 
ons, Cheapie 

r ume, containing 1 Ipa £1 11s. 6d. 
in el amd willbe found, oa to be one 
of the « tpest books ever issued w Idition, 
One Hundred and Seventy ! added, with- 
nu iy add u to the pi ° 

Wik t 1 nin m1 that t 
hell t i hint i lth all 
the requiremen th sud t tai 
edu ion, the Proprietors have added to th 
under the editorship of Prot vlriels, 

A Table of Syno An Appendix of New Words.< 
Fable of Q us, Words, Phra 

Tiis Genuine Edition, t 1 riy of t hor's 
family, of Webster's Cotple Dictionary, is in 4to., 
1024 pag with a Portra f the Auth uml is pub- 
! d by Longman and Co, S in and Co., Whittaker 
mud Co, liam nand ¢ Groombralge and Sons, Bell 
sul Daldy, A. Hall and Co, Kent and Co. and Griffin 
' Co, Edin i: dou M Dublin: M’Gla- 
s i Lt 

m i no other Edition is subsUituted. 
Lecture ; Class and Tvivate Lessons for 
Chk ud Ca datos 

wis LECT on the ART of 

\ PUBLIC RI \ 1 especial reference to 

the Church Service, u - Avex. J. D. DOnsey, 

B.D., Muwlish La orpus Christi College, Cam- 
| bridge; and at St Canterbury, will be given 

at the following places and days in December 

Monday City ot Loudon Colle at 12, 1, 2, and 3. 

luesda Woburu Chapel, Ta «wk pla at 12. 


and 3. 
, 


| Wednesdays—Memorial Hall, Islington, at 1, 2, 
Fridays—St. Matthew's Vesury, Bay 
| Saturdays—9 Young street, Kensingtm, at 3 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The 


Cheapest aud Lar t Sto rdom. 


kin the Kin 


| Orders over 20s, carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...%s Od | Straw Paper... 


Super thick ditto 
Large Biue Ditto, 
bFvolseap Outsides, i 
Sermon Paper..eee..4 

} Super Thick Cream-laid Kav 

| ds Gd per thousand. Large Blue 
is 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 10s, No charge for stamping 
Crests Anns, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 

| Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Dusiness and Address 
Dies trom 3s. 
| PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
| Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fle 
Price-list’ po 


py Books, 19 pag 
or Jis per gross, 
ed Note, 5 quires for 
y Us Ud per ream. 
lopes, Gd per 100, or 
Commercial Knvelopes, 











street, corner of 
Chancery lan Trade supplied. 


THE MINISTERIAL ALMANACK, 
| AX elegant Almanack, illustrated with 
Ww 


ell-executed Pertraits of Lord Palmerstone, Earl 

Russell, and the Right Houorable W. BE. Gladstone, and 

containing sume useful information, may be had gratis of 
k. MOSES and SON, 

and Bespoke ‘Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 

Hatters, bh is t aud Shoe Makers, 
and General Ouliitters, 


Read 
len Drapers 


made 








Londen Houses: 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 8 
BY, Aldgate, 


85, 86, 87, 88, and 


| Oxford street Branch. 
| i, 507, 508, New Oxtord stre 2, 5, Hart street, 
| Tottenham court road Branch. 
137, 158, Tottenham court ruad; 253, Euston road, 
Country Establisiunents, 
| Sheffield aud Bradford, Yorksbive. 
| > =. deni ane me 
YHRISTY'’S MINSTRELS. 
) CURISTMAS Week. SPECIAL PERFORMANCE. 
The Celebrated and Original Christy's Minstrels will 


appear at St. James's Mall EVERY EVENING at Bight 
(except Christinas Day), and on Weduesday, Friday, and 
Saturday Afternoous at Three o' Clock Proprietor, W.P. 
COLLANS, Stalla, 3s.; area, 2s., gallery, ls. Pro- 
grammes and Tickets at Cuaprec. and Co.'s, 50 New 
oud street ; and at Austin’s, 25 Piccadilly. 
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rata, 





13 Grear Marteoroven Srreer, Lonpon. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


By the Author of “Jvhn Halifax, Gentleman.” &c. 

Two Vols., 2is. 

‘ All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight an- 
other of Miss Mulock’s charming stories." —Joha Bull. 


GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
By Freprrka BDrever. 
Two Vols., 21s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE for 1863, under the Especial Pat 
Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. ‘Thirty- 
second Edition, One Vol., with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely beuad, gilt edges, 31s, 6. 

By 


LES MISERABLES. 


Vieror Hueco. Authorized English Translation 
Second Edition. Three Vols., 31s. td. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, 
D.DAEALS. Two Vols, tls.” (dust ready.) 


ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


By Jun Kavanacn. Two Vols., 2is. 
FEMALE LIFE IN _ PRISON. 
Edition, with 


By a Prson Marron. Third 
Additions. Two Vols., 2ls 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs. Ouipnanr. Second Edition. Revised. 
Vols. With Portrait, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. An 
entirely New Edition, Illustrated 
bound, 








and 


MMING, 





THE NEW EW NOVE LS. 
A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton 
Cook, Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter.” Three Vols, 


SLAVES OF THE RING; 


or, Before and After. By the Author of * Grand- 
mother’s Money,” &e. ‘Three Vols 


Translated by Mary Howitt. | 


ronage of 


| cluding 


| 


Two 
' 


by Millais. 5s, 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ‘By George | 





MacDowraup, M.A., Author of 
out,"&e. Three Vols. (Just ri 





y:) 

© Good words are worth much and cost little.’—Hernerr. 

Sixpence Monthly, Profusely Wustrated with Woodeuts 
from Designs by Millais, Holman tiunt, Tenniel, Keene 
Walker, Pettie, and others. 


G Oo 0 D Ww oR D S. 
\ Magazine for All the Week, 


Edited by NonMAN Macrirop, D.D., one of Her Majest 
Chaplains. 

1863. 

The experiment has been tried of establishing a Maga- 
zine which should reflect the every-day life of a good 
man, With its times of religious thought and devotional 
feeling, naturally passing into others of healthy reecrea- 
tion, busy work, intellectual study, poetic joy, or sunny 
laughter,—and its suecess has ex. ce led even the sangnin 
hopes of its pre, ge GOOD 
menced three years ago, and has alveady 
monthly civeule “set of 70,000 copies. 

The Publishers have now much pleasure in announcing 
that whatever has hitherto attracted public favour to 
their enterprise will be continued and extended; and 
that, in addition to the regular Magazine Papers, there 
will next year be FOUR IMPORTANT SERIAL 
WORKS by Dr. Guinnte, AxtHoNy TRoLLopr, Dr. 
Catrp, and Dr, Macieon, goiug on together, and com- 
pleted within the Volume, 
of the Jaxnvary Parr, to be published 

ou 23rd Deceml er. 

1, The MONKS and the HEATHEN. — By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. Mlustrated by John Pettie. 

2. The PARABLES, Read in the Light of the 
Day:—Chapterl. The Parable of the Leaven. By 
‘Thomas Guthrie, D.D.  Hlustrated by Millais. 

». CHARITIES in the BLACK FOREST, 
Fieming Stevenson. 

. The WLDOW'S MITE 
Trollope. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 






reached a 


CONTENTS 





:a Christmas Tale. 


> 


By Anthony 


Within and With- | 
l 


| Athenwum, 10th 


WORDS was com- | 


| 
Present 


By William | 


| Firelight Shadows—P rx 


5. The CURE of OVER-ANXIETY. By the Fiitor. | 
6. A PASTORAL. By Dora Greenwell. Lilustrated by 


J.D. Watson. 


| London: 


7. A VISIT to MONTENEGRO. By Lourance Oliphant. 

s. CONCERNING THINGS WHICH CANNOTGO ON, 
By A. K. HB. | 

9% MEDITATIONS in ADVENT. By Henry Alford 


D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
10. ABOUT VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES. By 
Sir John Herschel. 


11. GOLDEN WORDS. By Adelaide Ann Proctor. 
1%. On the CHL. _— TERISTICS of the AGE. Ly Sir 


David Brewst 
5. ESSAYS for 5U "NDAY READING, 
D.D. Chapter 1. Conversion in 
Modern Times. 
14. 81. ELMO. By 
Haughton. 
15. REMINISCENCES of a 
Chapter 1. By the Editor, 
London: Srrauan and C».,, 32 Ludgate hill, 


(OTTAG KE 





~ 
co 


By John Caird, 
Primitive and in 


a 


Isa Craig. llustrated by A. B. 





BUILDING, —SANITARY 
BUILDING APPLIANCES—THE BUILDER 

OF THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., contains :—Fine 
View, of New Pulpit, Doncaster Chureh—Engineering 
and Architectural Appliances—Fine Views of Oxtord and 
Lincoln Cathedrals—Guildford—The Sarrey Hospital— 
Cottage Building, and Sanitary Appliances (with Ilus- 
trations)—Trainimg in Manchester —Portland Break- 
water — Albert Memorials — Railway Matters— Metro- 
Olitan Board of Works— Doings in Burnham Chureh— 


| siderable humour, 


HIGHLAND PARISIL. 


nsurance of Workmen's lools—Church-building News— | 


Provincial News— Competitions, &e. Ofte ce, 1 York 
street, Covent Garden; and all booksellers, 


| EMOLR 
Mexe 


| by Dauzien. 2s. 











A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK. 
. 8vo., 72 Llustrations, 26s., 
ide E C - AN NEL ISLANDS. 
By Pro and Dr. Lariam. 

* An excellent “ a il conceive |, well written, well 
illustrated, well printed. It is the produce of many 
hands, and every hand a good one."—Ath neum, Nov. 
15, 1862. 


London: Wa. If, AtLes and Co., 13, Waterloo place, 


At all as Y Libraries, 
Lady and Sir Charles Morgan, price 36s. 


in Two Vols. 8vo,, with Portraits of | 


p Ae: MOKGAN’S MEMOIRS: | 
4 Antobiography, 


Diaries, and Correspondence ; in 
Jerome, Madame Patterson 
Marchioness of Aber- 


Letters from King 
Bonaparte, Marquis of Abercorn, 
corn, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Melbourne, Lady Caroline Lamb, Lord Cloneurry, Lady 
Stanley, er Darnley, the Countess of Cork and Orrery, 
Lord Macaulay, Lord Erskine, — ne, Daniel 
O'Connell, She il, E. Jenner, Lafayette, Byron, Countess 
Guiecioh, Moore, Sir FE. Bulwer Lytton, Thomas Camp- 
bell, Mrs, Hemans, Rev. Sidney Smith, &e. 


London: Wa. Hl. ALLEN _ Co, 15, Waterloo place, 





Nearly ready, it in One 8vo. volume, 

THE HORSES OF THE SATARA 
AND THE MANNERS OF THE DESERT. By 

General of Division, Senator, With Com- 

mentaies by the mir Ano-rL-KapeR.—Translated 

from the Freuch by JAMes HuLion 

Wa. H. Aven and Co, 15, 

SW. 





kk. Daumas 








Loudon: 


Waterloo place, 
VED by SPECLAL PERMISSION to 
HER MAJESTY 
The only Arias for which a Paize Mepan has been 
awarded at the International Exhibition, 1862. 


T Il E ROYAL ATLAS 


or 
MODERN GHOGRAPHY. 
In a Series of entirely original and authentic Maps. 
By A. Kerri Jonnxsroy, F.RS.E., FRG, 
Author of the “ Physical Auus,” &e, 
to each Map 


DEDIC 


renee 


With a complete Index of easy refer 


separately, comprising nearly 150,000 Places coutained in 
the Atlas. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 
£5 15s, Gd. 
For Reviews of this Atlas see 7imes, 27th Dee, 1561; 


Ane 


» 1861; 
17th Aug., 


Suturday Review, 
1861; Lvramixer, lsel ; Guardian 
In6L; &e. &e, 

A Vrospectus may be had on 
lishers. 


25th Sept., 


application to the Pub 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Bo 


iksellers, 


NOTICE. —A TAN .GLED 
a By ALBANY Fonxniangve, Jun, 
Three Volumes, at all the Librarie 5 


London: Tixstey Brorners, Catherine street. 


Now ready at a!l the Libraries, post 8vo., price 1s, Gd. 


FICHARDYD LANGDON; 
v or, FORESHADOWED. 
Novel. 
linburgh: R. id Sox 


Loudon 


GRAN 54 Princes street. 


,and Co, 






SmoivKkin, MARSHAL! 


Post 8yo., with a Photographie Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


< the Rev. J. S. IENSLOW, 


» F.GS., F-C.PLS., Reetor of Hiteham, 








SKELN, | 


Now ready, in 


Lord | 


17th Aug.,, | 








THE BISHOP O; oe 
This 
| DELIVERED 
4 N DLOCESE of LONDON t 
his Visitation on Dx rind. By Ancn ' to 
BELL, Lord Bish London. : — 


Joun M URAY 


Albemarle str: 
ist ly. a 
OEMS: An Ont ‘ring to” 


dT imc ishi 
a HF 
by Christina R tti, Georg a 


donald, “ ¥ 






W. tt, R. Moncktor : Min s, Ma Moone Gol Mu” 
W. J sham, Isa Craig, and other Price 33, 6d, 
Print and Published for the Art Exhib iun for the 





Relief of Distress in the Cot 





1 Districts, 





Eurty Farrufvi., Printer and Publisher in 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press Officea 53, 
street, F.C., aud & Great Coram street, W 
Now ready, i 
Hes. DE LA RUE & CO’S REp. 
LETTER DIARIES and CALENDARS joy 1883, 
Edited by James Giatsier, FURS, ; in a varie of sizes 


for the pocket or the desk. 


Detailed lis ton ap 
To be had of all bookselle 


plication. 
s and statione: 


NEW FEATURE—COLOURED ILLUSTRATION 
\ JITH each Monthly Part of the 
LEISURE HOUR and the SUNDAY AT HOME 





for 1865 it is intended to i a beautiful Colon ed Plate 
on toned paper. These Pictures, being fac-similes of 
Original Paintings by nent artists, will be execy. 





ted in a style hitherto unatte “npted in connection with 
cheap periodieul litera ture, In consideration o 
fe tture, the Monthly Parts will be sold 
tead of Fivepence. The first Part for u 
be published on the Ist of February. 
Copic s of each Picture, price One Pen 
had with the first weekly numl 
The LELSURI 


f this new 
“ixpence in. 
e New Year will 


yr 





ay algo be 





er of each 
HOUR Series for 18 









nisist of 




















y it 
PICTURES FROM THE POE?S, includin 1g rt ¢ Village 
Blacksmith—The Woodman—-Napoleon and th » English 
Sailor, } ee by John Gilbeit—The tr rial of Six 
John Moore ohn Gilpin’s F aMons Ride—The Retreat 
from Sone, painted by holson. Windsor Castle 
from the Thames—Gibr —Giay’s Churchyard—and 

other subjects of the Series, are in preparation 
The set of Illustrations in the SUNDAY AT HOME 
will conunence with The Vrince of Wales at Machpelah, 
—painted by Benwell; Luther carried off to the Wan. 
burg—painted by Zwe the Loss of the Aent East 
Indiaman, — painted hy edon Lon lon during the 
Playue—Seenes of Missiv Adlventure—and other 


Pietu ures, will follc 


r Socrrety, 56 Pa 





Rewiarovs 1 eruoster row ; and 


| x1] Booksellers, 


| Practical Discourses, Poetry, 


and P a - ito any in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rey, Lroxarp Jenyns, M.A, BLLS., PVG.S,, | 
CPs 


Joun VAN Voons1 1 laternoster r 


“FOR Cc HR ISTMAS. — 


‘NOW BOUND in CLEEBERRIE 
GRANGE. A Christ mas Story. By George EK. 
berrs, Author of The Roeks of Wi »reesters hire,’ 
* Charley's — » the Black Mountain,” &e. Dedicat ed 
to John Ruskin, Bsq. 2s. 6 
Contents :—A\ Treasure-trove—The Mi nstrel’s Wish— 
and Toads—The boum-Bell — 
Show—Grippel, the Ass—The 





Ww. 











A Wild Beast 
mnits, &e., : 

An attr active volume 
of instruction either. 


J. MASTERS, 





for the young, and not deyoid 
'—Christian Kemembrancer. 
Aldersgate 
street. 


FOL CHRISTMAS. 
OF CHRISTMAS. 


By Lovis Saxp. With an II! 


Bond 


street and New 





TOICES 
A Tale. 


We have seldom seen a Christmas book which ap- 
peared to us more thoroughly successful. A heaity 
English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with con- 
in which an under currentof earnest 
feeling teaches one of the deepest truths of our religion.” 
Leclesiastic. 


London: J. Masrers, Allersgate sireet and New Bond 


street, 


~NEW SONG, 5 
T IE FACTORY GIRL. 
By Fraxcts NoRMAN, With Ilustrated Title, Pub- 
lished tor the Benefit of the Lancashire Fund. Price 3s. 
(Post free for Thirty-eight Stamps.) 
Preansox and Sox, publishers, 54 Bishopsgate Within, 
C. 


HA AT WIL LTHISCOST ST TO PRINT: ? 


is a thonght often oceurring to literary minds, 
public characters, aud persons of benevolent intentions. 


Two Her- 


| rous subijc 


tustration 
| the following, 


| heads of families :-—Out of 
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THE SEASON, 
JHE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 
1882, consisting of 852 iiaperial Svo. pages of instrue- 
tive, evtertaining, and varied reading, and e 
with a Coloured Frontispiece of the [ut rnati d 
hibition, a1 J avings, by ha Gilbert 





euiinent 2 The opening tale of 


is by Mr. 






and other 





A Life Seevet Henry W 
* The Channings,” “East Lynne,” dx Price 6a, in 
boards, For pres nts, copies may be obtained 


uy bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 93. 


The SU NDAY at HOME VOLUME for 
}, containing #52 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred 
losophy, Missionary Incident, Seripture Llustration, 
and Interesting Stories for 
aud 157 first- 
1: cloth 








with a Colon 
ay be 


the Y 


ass Engravings 


ung, ved Frontispier 


had for Six Shilling 






boards; or, in extremely elegant styles of bin ng, price 
7s. 6d. and 9s. 
Rewicious Tracr Socrery, 56 Paternoster row; and 
all Booksellers. 
tle COTTAGER in ‘TOWN and 
COUNTRY.—Now ready, the VOLUME for 1862 
Super-royal 4to., profusely Hlustrated, price Is, Gd, 


This poriedie al has now completed its second year. Its 


circulation extends; and it continues to find favour with 
the publi press, as well as to receive the encouraging 
approbation of many who are actively engaged tn visiting 
the homes of the poor. The volume for 1562 contains 


full-page pictures, snd a vs me ty of other 
ravings, by Gilbert, Anelay, Huard, Nicholson, and 
art Its papers are written in ‘the simplest lan 
ar ud designed to meet the wauts of the e | ast edu- 

} wg the labourit They include nume- 
ets well adapted to instruct and edify, both in 
nd spiritual; to comfort and strengthen 
l ml to make the o's home 
id Inere prosper Some- 
r of the tumily—for the 





classes. 









things temporal a 
the poor and tempt 
in every peapest h 
thing is provided fi revery meewsbe 

fa work, and the mother 


rous. 





ther at his and her little ones at 

home ; nor are the aged and sick forgotten 
Among the subjects taken up during the p 

Which to show the genc 


st year are 


will serve ral scope 








and comprehensiveness of the work, Of a miscellaneous 
kind umy be mentioned:—The London Cabman, A Doe- 
tor in a Brickfield, The Watercress Girl, ~~ I 1 ~ 
Trenches, Down ‘oalpit, The Two Coachmen, The 
ee _ Phe Day in the Quarry, “the “Fisher- 





man's Cx , The Railway Porter, Reaping and Glean- 
ing, On ar “Othe r Side of the World, Of a politico- 
nomical or domestic kind, interesting to artisans or to 
Work, Machinery, Labour and 
Capital, Wages, Use «f Money, Post-oftice Savings Banks, 
Words to Mothers, Hints on Health, C hildren’s Food, 
Garden Vegetables, Rabbit Keeping. ‘The.e will also be 
found many other narratives and papers of popular 
interest, written in a practical and Christian spirit. One 
portion of the paper is especially devoted to religions 
topics; and evangelical tru th is Bem throughout, the 





| basis of instruction, 


yn immediate answer to the inc quiry may be obtained, a | 


SrecimEN Book or Types, and information for authors, 
sent on application, by 


Rtenarp Barnett, 13 Mark lane, London, 


Next year it is proposed to publish a series of chapters 
under the title of * The Cottage at *}. ’ descriptive 
of the incidents and duties o1 the ordinar: * life of & 
labouring man, and inten? od to shor w in a brief m.4 simple 
way how the cottager’s humble lot may be rendered use- 
ful and happy. 

R ELIGIOUS Tract Sociery, 5 
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gp BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. COM PLETION OF THOMAS HOOD’S “WORKS. 
ndsome &v Volume, wi iustra 3 by 

In One — her, and Portrait of on sot Sports | Inst published, illustrated with a Portrait of of ie: Poet and Humorist, Photographed by 

oat as mila J. and C, Watkins, from the Original Painting by Lewis, 


AFRICAN tony ee from Natal to A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE of 


ubesi, Lake Neami, Kalahari bay 1252 to 1300 


gear) THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
urs, HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. COMIC AND SERIOUS, <a PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited, with Notes, by lis SON, 


By Mrv. Henry Woop. 
Second Ellition, Tw» Vols.21 Containing all the Writings of the Author of the ‘ ‘Song of the Shirt ” (** Hood's Own,’ 


The PROPHECY. ‘- Novel. By | Ist and 2nd Series, excepted) that can be discovered by the most ce: sreful research 
Lapy Racer. BUTLER. | and inquiry, 

| 

| 


In 8vo., Ms. With Portrai 


The LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE | 


By Joseru Devey, Meg : 


In Seven Volumes, small Svo., price £2 2s, = 


EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 





Engineer : 
«Fyll of popular interest."—Zrrmine ELEVENTH E DITION ‘einai’ to Sshaiiien, 1862). 
In Two Vols., post Svo., 21 Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most authentic and recent 
FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND; records, expecially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Pro- 
de and Inside of Australia, By W. R. HL fessions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, and Cieneral Readers. 


or, the Outs’ | ' : 
Jessor, M.A. | Just published, in One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, 


mn, price Eighteen Shillings, cloth, 


pHROUOH ALOERIA *™ A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


Author 07 


‘nifor’ ith ul ‘opalar Fl of * ws vane, 
augers # | RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS 


fa post #¥0., 10s. i, wit 


" , with 7 1 t oF 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 
The CHANNINGS By ‘Mrs Henry | COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Woob. . » ° ° ° 2 ope : 
‘dition, ¢s., with Two Hlustrations The Foundation, Laws, and Government of Countries—their Progress in Civilization, 


Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—and 
their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of 


Popular ! 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. ed 


Woon 
’ ith Edition, Sy, 105, 64 | THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Sir EDWARD CREASYS FIFT EEN By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
SIVE B S of tl RLD nm Marathon . = Be, ° i" . . 
> sa A aaa saaii | Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 





to Water’ . “ » J P : ree 
~ \ssistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 
The INGOLDSBY Less; &, 


Mirth and Mav 


ular Edition, 50th Thousar 3. Library Edition; ' . 
Rie lon 2 Ilusirations by Cruikshank and S T. W | N I r R KE D’S; 
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| 
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ie t published, in Feap. &vo., price 6s, Gd, 





Leech | 
Tondon: F np Benriey, New Burlington street. | O R, T Hi E W O Rn L dD O Fr SC Il OO L. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, | Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
~NEW WORK ON CHINA — sation 
Bow ready, with Plans, Avo., cloth, J On Monday 22nd, will be Published, in Two Volumes Svo., with Maps and Numerous 


YHINA from a MEDICAL POINT of 


J VIEW, in 1560 and Ist. By C. A. Gonos I}lustrations, price 24s., 


es ‘ LIFE IN) NORMANDY. 


Joun Crvencminn, New Bari: mn strect 


—— ; ~~ ~ — |SKETCHES OF FRENCIL FISHING, FARMING, COOKING, NATURAL 


bis day, with Portrait and Vignette, Pt Ov Gl. _ , 7 kwrOG ray OL 7 ACEE? . 
WIR STORY of LORD BACON'S LIFE. HISTORY, AND POLITICS, DRAWN FROM NATURE, 





| 
By W. Herworrn Drixos, Barrister-at-law, Inne By an ENGLISIT RESIDENT. 
Temple. = 3° ron ' aa q 
“We think Mr. Dixon deserves well of the publi Edinburgh: EDMONTON and DOUGLAS, 
for having wi P ly interesting nerrative of Bacon's | ah , ‘ . 
cape Sag neta donee prem dm iy of style wit London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
a thorough 1 patient investigation of fect —~Purthenon, | 
—- f M ono - vote ' xe aa ul he coe f MK. ANTHONY TROLLOP! NEW WORK »wready, the First Monthly Part, price 6d., of 
acon for ' won, ™m i his story o . art, : 
his life is told with great ability and will be read with ee ee Oe ail pur FAMILY PRAYER BOOK, 
great inter —Nites and Queries. | R L, 1D) Y I A Rn M Edited by the Rov. Mowarp Garnerr, M.A, 
“Mr. Dixon's’ Story of Bacon's Life’ is a great improve- By Anrnony Tro.iort | Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Gray's Inn ro id, and 
ment on his vious etfort. Whateverindustry, research, With Forty Illustrations by J. . Millais, ATLA | Boyle Lecturer; and the Rev. SAMUEL Marvin, of West- 
or ingenuity. iid do to remove the stains from his e*e A New Issue is now ready, minster, ¢ hairman of the Congregational Union for 
memory, hes been done by Mr. Dixon.—Speclato | CuarMan and Hart, 195 Piceadilly. England and Wales 


7 Murray. Albemarle street. ae: 
| Cassen, Perrern, and Garry, La Belle Sauvage yard, 


Lo be completed in Twelve Monthly Part 
London, B.C, 
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is | for JANU AR Y) will be published on = 
LIST OF PERLODICALS. | Tuesday 2rd instant, price ONE Suiuwine, with Four | Will be published on the S1st inst. 
Monthly, priee 24 epee Comme |PUe WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
ONT - | MES 
HE MISSION FIELD: a Record of | Romors. (With Two Ilustrations.) NEW SERIE 
the Proceedings of the Society forthe Propagation | Chapter XNNIII.—aldassare makes an Acquaint No. XLY., January ly }, price te, 
» Gospel uls 0 in clo bs. . (Vol. ance. ONTENTS 
es Sere Se Oe Ny SS Se Oe: SS Se » XXXIV.—No Place for Repentane RNY coy a> , 
. of pr . nl ‘oe Ad ; XXXV.—What Florence was thinking of, | English Convicts: what should be done with them, 
; Monthly. pre é }  _XXXVIL—Adriane diserowns Herselt | ‘The Literatur ue . 
THE GOSPEL oo ARY Published | : XXXVIL—The Tabernacle Unlocked. | Bishop Colenso om the ' 
for the Society for the Pro " t Gospel in | 8 eiety. | Les Miserable et - 
Foreign Parts. Vols. IL. to arn it cloth, Ls. each. (Vol. | Indian Cossacks. } .Judian Annexation British Treatment of Native 
1, is out of print.) Phe Small House at Allington. (With an Mustration.) — | Princes RGR 
Monthly, price ld Chapt vr XILL—A Visit to Guestwiek Zs 8 smeneenane ea 8 Revelu 
. . " - tr? -3: | hy Py ew akes 4 wll sreece ane re ter Ks. 
THE PARISH MAGAZINE. Edited by J. | ga = Eames - a Wal The KRatizzi Administration, 


Erskine Clarke, M.A., Derby. Volumes for 1459 to 1862, | Coutemporary Literature 












| 
| | 
Is. 60. and 2s. exch. ) The Science of Garotting and Housebreaking. ,With | : 
Every Saturday ie elk rmped 5d, ulso in ’ Woodeut lus trations of Implements, & Bac Adve rti ements for Insertion must be sent to the 
agli y Mi mihly Parts, | Richmond and Was shington during the War | Publishers imam diately, 
: » tA hristmas Carol for 1862. By George Mac Donald, Loudon : Treuxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row 
NOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of | tye story of Elizabeth, Part V. (With an Illustra. | 
Intercommunicat for Literary Men, Artista, Anti tion.) ma bt INDEX.—Vol. if. —-No. SM 
quaries, Genealog te. Vole. I. to ADL. Second Series, Modern Taxidermy. I é * _ ‘ Pm " . 
and Vol. {. Third Series, 10s. td. each, General Index to Roundabout Papers.—No, 27.—On some Carp at Sans Among the Contents an 
the First Series, 5«. General Index to the Second Series, Souci Biel eta A Letter from the Confederate Stutes on the Fman- 
Se. sewed, Se. (d., cloth, Good Nicht! By Frederick Greenwood | a gue the Slaves aud the Daneers that threaten the 
London: Beit and Dart 145 Fleet street, and by | Our Survey of Literature and Science. | ute , 
order of: ai Booksellars, | LITERATURE.—Memoirs of Lady Morgan. Lady Awlley’s | — “4 lligence from the Confederate States to the 
— Secret. Mrs. Halliburton’s Trouble lr. Wilson's thou : " 
Now ready, feap. &vo., price 2s. 6d | Pre- Historic Man. Wil ‘LY Wales. Guide-book to the Review of a Southern History of the Wai 
co Rares ‘ > so «(| P slands. ( i tory of the Enelist Clippings fromm Southern Papers : 
ns iS, ENIGMAS, & RIDDLES. | renee a — the E ate ee He - \ sshodinn ; | Leaders, on Mr, Lincoln's Message, Compensated Eman- 
Collected by a Cantal SCIENCI =f ffects of the Earth's Hotatio Suger as cipation. The Meaning and Power of Conventions in 
Fourth Miition, Revised and Enlarged, with three | Food, Are the Nerves Excitors or Controllers? | the U.S, and other topics of interest, 
Ilustrations Variability of Nebule. | Published every Thursday Evening, at 4 o'clock, at 


i ib ‘ :* . | . 
London; Bert. and Datny, 135 Mieet street, Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. | 15 Buuverie street, Fleet street. Price 6d. 
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LYRA GERMANICA WITH MI sic, NEW TRANSLATION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Just 1s rie 1 an te in One Volume, fep. tte. pri Just published, in Three Vols., 8vo., price 22s, cloth, 
e ublished, complete ‘ i a ad, tm 2 fc rs | ‘ i 
m Toe. 6d. cloth, or 18s. hands nely hali-bound in rruilk REVISED 17 RANSLATION of 
gerigreniitey the HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLD COVE- 
HE CHORA iE- ,-B OOK F on ENG- NANT. By the 1! Rev. Cranut 8 Wi t 11 ELOVED, the 
LAND: a Complete Hyrmn-book for Publie and | Rev. G. Vases SMivit, B.A., and the Rey. J. Scort 
i vice Porren. 
> te Worship, in acer ordane » with the Services and 
Soe of theo Yhureh of Eacland :—the J/ymas, from | I, mdon: LonaMan, Gr Ny at 1 Co., 14 Ludygate h ill. 
” ‘ mic sthoer so s, translate! from — a - 
4 pit oy 9 ead ania rads son: the Punta, from Nt W ‘oud GRI aay | IMP n OVE pk DITION ot 
the Sacred Music of the Lutheran, Latin, and other MAUNDELS TREASURY of BLOGRAPILY, ‘ 
Churches, for Four Voices, with Historical Notes, &e., | In One Vol. feap., 8vo., price 10s. cloth, or 13s. calf 
compiled and edited by Wittias St ERNDAL} Bawverr, lettered. 


Professor of Mu in the University of Cam! ibridg e, and 


ic 
by Orro GoLpsciiMipr, 


London: Loney, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


New Edition, with Portrait, now ready, price 7s. Gd. 
Cs. and the CRIMEA : 


Sketches ofa Soldier's Life, from the Journals = 
“ orresponde nee of the late Major Rayxry, R.P. 


or 
id 





by his Brother, W. Bayne Rana Second iedition. 
“Tuts work has a peculiar{ unfulfilled purposes of 
charm of its own anda “4 -| manly, truthful, generous, 
culiar valine. and modest nature, than 


from hastily devouring any 
quantity of literary con 


have real no book *, 
long time nich has tvtehed 











us so deeply a3 this; and | fectionary as it comes reek- 
the reader will derive in-| ing from the press—ihe 
finitely more be nefit from | more especially as the les- 
quietly perasing the sons to be drawn trom this 
pretending le tters and | volume have the undeniable 





ivantage of solid fact as 


journals of this truly noble = a 
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BURKE'S VICiSSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 
May now be had, in crown &vo., price Las. HL, cloth, 
ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES 
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maiutability ; y of our noble Houses, 

By Sir Be june, LL.D., Ulster xin of Arms: 

Author of the * Peerage anl Baronetage,” ke. Third 

Series, coummmieting the work. 

The Fifth Edition of the | have beer y revised 
First Series, and the Second | and correeted by the Author 
Edition of the See on tS ries, | anda few Additions made, 
price 12s. td. e uLiy | the result of fresh resent 
also be had hvolunmes | ches. 

London: Lonoman, Gunes, and Co, 11 Latgate hal. 
[ILLUSTRATED E DETION of the LYRA 
GERMANICA, 

In One Volume, fep. dto., price 21s.,in ornamental Gothic 
covers des *l by the Arti or 363. boand in mo- 
roceo antique; Or 12s, in re! t by Riviere, 
1 YRA GERM. ANIC v Hymns for the 

4 Suedleys and Chief Pestivals of Christian 

Year, Pranslated froim the Ge Thin HEREIN 

WINKWorTR. With s thout n nn Original 

Designs, comprisi Scriptural Vig- 

nettes, Allego at ! "Mai rimalia, and 

Tail-Pieces, enc dl on Woot under the superintend- 

ence of John Leighton, fs. 

“The illustrated editio a fsa pki. 
of Lyra Germanica is likely Volume, as to print, 
to combine many saffrages |! and binding, is as 
fur the first place among | the present 
these annuals. Like Mrs. | the art of bo 














Primrose’s wedding gown, | can pro ‘ 
it will be chosen for texture day Review. 
London: Lox , Gr Leo., 14 Ludgate hill 
COMPLETION of MERIVALE’S TEISTORY of tl 
ROMANS. 
In Seven Volauink Svo., with Maps aud Plans, p 
£5 ts., 
|] ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER 
the EMPIRE. By Rev. CHARLES Mertvae, 

3.D., late Fellow of St. John’s ¢ Carabrid 
Vols f. and If, comprising the t 

Virst Triumvirate to the Fall of Jal > 


Vol. LIL, to the Mstablishm 





Augustus... . ee ee tees 1 
Vols. IV. and V., from Auenstus to ¢ sap 3 
Vol. VL, from Nero to the Destruetio les 
Vol. VIL., from the Fall of Jerusak =r 

of M. Aurelius. eccecssscsccceseess 16 

London: MAN, GREEN, 1Co, HI ate bill 
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LORD MACAULAYS HISTORY of ENGLAND 
Library HVdition,in Five Vols, # pric2 £4 cloth, ot 
£588, handsomely und in calf by tayd ; 
rub HISTORY of ENG LAND fron 
the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By 


the Right Hon, Lord Macau AY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 





ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II 
Revised Edition, with Amici L ichmond’s Picture 
and Brief Memoir by the \ . the Dean of St. 
Paul's. Complete in Eight Vols., post Svo., price 4s. 
cloth; or £4 4%. whole bound in tree-ealf or calf halt 


extra by Riviere. 


London: Lonamay, Green, end Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
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New Edition, in feap. 4to., price 


of LORD MA‘ 
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41s. cloth; 3 
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bound in tree-calf; or 42s, in 
Riviere. 
ORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of) 
ANCIENT ROME. With Iustiations, original 





and from the antique, by G. ScHanr 
by 8. Winciams, 


An Edition of Lord Macautay’s * Lay 


; eng 


aved on W ood | 


of Ancient 


Rome,” with “* Ivry _e 1e “ Armada,” in Bio. with 
Vignette, price ds. 60, cloth; or 10s. ¢d. in morocco by 


Riviere. 
London: 


LoNeMAN, GReEN, 


and Co, 


, 14 Ludgate hill 
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KS, 
EASY LESSONS on REASONING pileeiach 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on MIND ....,. > 9 
NTRODUCTORY LESSONS on MORALS ., 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on BRITIS Cox. 
SESTOTION occccs ans CihtvannZatcn 0 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on _CURISTIAN 
MVEDEROES once cieccccccs sn 
| INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on k ; LIG lo 3 
| WORSHIP..... os , 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on “ST. PAULS 
EPIS(LES ..cc.. . 00 aen 0 
OUTLINES of MYTHOLO $0OSceeecececcccse 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strana 


matics at Beltast Coll Author of “ An Elementary 
Course of Mathematic ‘ Being a Series of Essays 
one 
I. Alleged Discrepancies. 
Il. The Theories of the Geologists and Figure of the 
Earth, 
IIL. The Mosaic Cosmogony. 
IV. Miracles in General—Views of Ilume .~ Powell. 
| V. The Miracles of Joshus—Views of br. Colenso, | 
| VIL. The Supernaturally Linpossible. 
VIL. The Age of the Fixed Stars—Their Distances and | 
Masses, 
| 
| London: Lockwoon and Co., 7S ationers’- hall Court. | 
| « -_ _ —_ —E — - ES 
This day, published in One Vol. 100 closely printed | 
paes, price 10s. Gi. | 
] LUTISKA. An Historical and Criti- | 
€ cal Survey of the Lrrerarune of Germany, from | 
the eariiest Period to the Exa of Gorrne, By Gusrav | 
| SOLLING, I st German Master at the Royal Military 
| Academy, Woolwich, 
London: ra BNER¢ UCo., and Dax ip Nerr. | 
| NEW WORKS for t *RESENT SEASON 
1. 
mur NEST ILTUNTERS; or, Adven- | 
tures in the Indian Ai chipel By Witiiam | 
DALTON, Isq., author of the White I lephant,” ete. | 
Iu Feap. ovo. With Ilustrations, Price 5s, | 
' roy 
* The DUCILTESS of TRAJETTO. By 
the author of “ Mary Powell. In post 8ve., uniform 
with * Madame Valissy. | 
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Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 


Illustrations, £2 lus. ¢d, 

)} LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, by 
ALLEN a neme M.D., Pro { Chewmistr; 


numerous 


WitLia 
“ALLS., fessor o 


King’s College, Lom lon. 
si I—CiURMICAL PHYSICS, 19s. 61, 
L—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s, 
* IL-ORGANIG CHEMISTRY. 20s, 


PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand, 
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This day, demy Svo., price Isa, 

A TREATISE on the CONTINUED 

FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN, Tlustrated } 

Coloured Plates, Diagrams, &e, By CHARLES Murcutso. 
M.D., F.RLC.P., Seuior Physician to the London f 
Hospital, aud Assistaut-Physician to M 
liospital, 

London : 
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NATOMY, DESCR IPTV E and SUL- 


GICAL. by lenny AS 


Reyal octavo, S¢ Ins, 


iRAY, elurer 
Anatomy at St. George's Hospit S With. hearly 4 
Woodeuts, from Original oo ‘, from Diss~ 
made by the Author and Dr, 


Parken, S¢ Strand. 


London: ton Bourn, West 


This day, crown Sve, pric 


COMMON-PLACE 


HE . 


T 




















PHILO- 


le 


-_ te et om 


SOPILER in TOWN and COUNTRY; aS 
trom the Contributions of “A. K. 1. B.” vw Pras 
Magazine; with other Uccasioual Essays. 
Lot do Par ER, Son, and Lourn, West Strand. Fi 
This day, erown dvo., price 9s, a 
Tani I A; or, The Great Commouer, ; 
Political Romauce. By the Author of Catar 
in Ve . ; 
: Pa Son, and Pourn, West Strand 
aa -_ . - { 
This day, Two Vols., post octavo, Lis, 
a foromra MARINI; or, the Mystery 
AN solved. A Tale of Naples 1 : 
London: Parser, Sox, and Bours, W Stran 
SLANESBYS NEW ILLUMINATED Book. 
yr tISMS of the WISE and GOO} 
ve! e richly printed in gold and colours f 
signs by Samuel Stanesby, with a Photographic Po 
} swat of Milton. Price 9 cloth elegaut, lis. Turkey 
morocco, 
Guirrirn and Farrax, corner of St. Paul's Clureby 
Just published h a beautiful Frontispic Post 
price 7s. dd., extra cl 
\ EMORABLE BATTLES in EN. 
al GLISH LISTORY; Where Fought, Wiy Fou 
and their resul th the Military Lives of the 
manders, By W. H. DaveNrorr Ava Aut 
“ Nepiune’s Heroes, 
GRirrirn and Farrax, corner of St. Pau Churehy 
Just published, with Frontispieces, feap 
each, cloth extra; 5s. Gd., pilt ed 
UR SOLDIERS: or, Anecdotes of the 
Galiant Deeds of the British Anny durit 
reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, By W. Li. 
KINGSToN. 
Ore SALLORS ; Anecdotes of the 
Gallant D s of the British Navy during 
reign of Ller Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Grirriry and Fagran, corner of St. Paul ire 
Just ready, f he Year 1°65, pric 23. 
‘HOWELLS HOUSEKEEPERS 
ACCOUNTr BOOK, On an entirely New Arra 
ment, interleaved with blotting, 
London : SImMpKLy, Shine wet Bini 
Hveu Barenay. 
Now ready, in l2me., price 4s. cl 


} 
a Story for the! - 
Young. By Mrs. J. B. W: author of * Naomi; or, the | 
Last Days of Jerusalem.” Iu limo. With Frontispiece. | 
Price tid | 
AnTu Ian. and Co., 26 Paternoster row, E.C, 
} 

f . Rorna, Physician to the Private Ortho- 

p M ieo-Gyminia Institutions, Gloucester 
= ton, and Old Cavendish street, London. | 
“A AND-I LK OK of the MOVEMENT | 

_ Vi 1) Bogravir svo., cloth, | 

, CURE of CHRONIC DISEASES by MOVE- 
;MENLS. With 90 Bagravines. w., cloth, price 10s, | 
 HYGIENIO® TREATMENT of PARALYSIS and 
PARALYTIC DEPORMETLES. With 38 Eogravings. | 
Svo., cloth, price 3s. Gd. | 

L PREVENTION of SPINAL DEFORMITIES: | 
especially of Lateral Curvatu With 60 Kuyravings. | 
Svo., cloth, pri bs. 

Phe RUSSIAN BATIL . price 1s, | 

6 SHORT SKETCH the MOVEMENT CURE, | 
With 33 Engravings. Price Ls. 

*,* Dr. Roth was honoured with the Prize Medal at | 
the International Bxhilniion, 18 w his models and 
efforts in behalf ef P 1 Edueation. | 

GROOMBRIDGE and S 5 Uaternoster row. 
_ SECOND EDITION, | 
uM". -MO!I BARON LA RREY. 

i 

. ; . P | 
In the 3 e Empire, his name will stand | 
among tl s ofillustrious men who adorned 
Coart and Camp of Napoleon the Great.”"—Lencet. | 
Hie evils of war would be rendered still more horrible, | 
f, hapwily fort race of mankind, coincident with the | 
‘ 2 of tli evils, the did not arise uweble philan- 
ul \ skilful medical meu like Sir James | 
Metn rand Baron Larrey, who dev their talents and | 
e ‘ valleviate sutlering, to relieve pain, and to | 
e."—London Rericir, 
book is very welcome, as are all souvenirs of | 
usell Leour men.” —Literary Gazette. | 
E rou the interesting memoir now before us, we could | 
lect n i.tes, but we must content ourselves | 

7 | 

| 
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355 Strand, 





New Filition, with Additions, price 5s., cloth, 


DICKSON’S FALLACIES of the 


D* 


FACULTY. 


‘iinstey Broriers, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 


aud at all Libraries, 
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IAN PARALLELS, being Seleet Fi 
ture, Moral, Doctrinal, and Preceptis eo Guan 
Illustrative of the Text, from the Writings of Stim 
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ondon: Wrrrraxerand Co., Ave Maria lane 
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CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’ 


of 


P 


Bo 


P: 


al 


B 
of * 


e 


of 


a century sine “ . mu 
Hans emma Peter Parley, aud the Brothers Grimm.”"—/’lamouth Journal. Cianileniante oiaae foe. 


‘Tl 


boys, but 
t! 


A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflections, Quotations | ¢,, 

of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &e. | inter 

In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and 

Countries. Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo., pp. 568, price 6s. cloth, gilt N 

edges. 
“ The quotations are perfect gems: their selection evinces sound judymeut and an 

excellent taste.”"— Despate’ in SCIENCE and USEFUL 
“ We accept he treasure with profound gratitude—it should find its way to every Tlu trations 

home." —£ra, . 
“ We know of no better book of its kind."—.caminer, 


and Youth. With many 


peautifully print d in Gold. 
roved, price 8s. Gd., handsomely bound in cloth. 


Jences for a long and deserve 1 poy ypalarity, 





RTHDAY GIFT BOOKS. |: 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: acomplete Eneye lopse “lia 


Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood 


all the Dive rsions, 


*,* This is the orig rinal and genuine 





> A on v2 vive oapes 

Hundred Woodeuts and Ten Vignette Titles, The 

New Edition, greatly enlarged and im . 

’ . AGE; 

from 

“ Boy's Own Book,” formerly published hy Mr. | “ The 

t Messrs. Kent and Co. Care should | k dering, to ’ ‘ » ” 

a and recently 09 Lesst Kent al t 10ula taken, In ordering, t Not Generally Known, 
give the exe 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK of SPORTS and | 5... ; 


\STIMES. With numerous Engravings Abridged from the sa 


ove. 16mo., price 3s. 6d, cloth. 
«MANY HAPPY RETURNS of thé DAY!” A __SCHOOL-DAYS 


penny TEMS S's § EVEY LAR WORKS. 


/ dee 2 rs Mr, “Tint ss em lywedic varieties 
e- talker, a a ercellent « 


‘ 
won foi chi ildren, 


peckaned ete at lect war. 





) INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


lume, pp. 0, price Gs. ; Illu 


rated witha fine 
y retained tor this work by the London Stereo- 





SCIENCE, and ART of the 


’ ee ‘rnationa 1 Exhibition of 1862, Popularly described 


sy Joun Toiwps, F.S.A., Editor of 


in Science and Art,” Author of “ Things 
* Curiosities of Science,” Ke. 


on, with a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, Thirteen Views 
*, and Twenty Portraits by Harvey, feap.,, 5z., handsomely bound 


S of EMINENT MEN. Containing 


Progress of Education in England, from the Reign of 


irthday Book. By Cuartes and Mary Cowpen Ciarke, Authors King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria; and School and College Lives 


* The Cone ordance to Shaki sspeare,” &e. Beautifully illustrated by | of 


the Brothers Dalziel. Small post 8vo., price 6s., cloth elegant, gilt | Inventors ;: 
lators. ; 
is the rarest of all books. ‘ Many Happy Reiurns | partly re-written. 


iges. 
* An unol) tionable el id's book 

*. Day’ is not ouly this, but may rely, without shrinking, upon its positive excel- 

'— Westminster Review, 

“ Tt will be as accepts able to the young as ‘ Sandford and Merton’ was wont to be half 

The authors will heneefort the affections of the young with 


isl 





TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT AUTHORS. 


SPEARE; delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected | Ia 


from his Plays, the Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. By the 


Ex 
fey 


HEAVENWARD: being a New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of F sts sit is 
m Faith: selected from the Works of the mo oF 

pe {from the Works of the most | QqJ RIOSITIES ‘of SCIENCE, PAST and PRE- 
: . First and Second Series. Third Edition. 
as ty Science.) Feap., 2s. 6d. each, 


th 


eminent British, Foreign, a 
Original and Translated. By the Editors of “ Truths TIlustrated by 
Great Authors,” &c. Seeond Edition, feap. Svo., with beautiful Frontis- 
piece and Title, pp. 638, price 6s., cloth, gilt edge 


Ye 


Christian's Daily Companion; being a Collection of upwards of Two 
Thousand Reflective and Spirit ual Passages, remarkable for their Sub wal 
limity, Beauty, and Practicability , s« lee te ul from the Sacred Writi Kno 
and arranged in Eighty-two Sections, each comprising a different theme 
for the 


for 


At 


gilt edges, 


of 
fri 
th 
M 


Ih 


ter 
At 


anners, Domestic Habits, Amusements, Costumes, &c., th 
By Caries Sersy. Twenty edi 


boy ambitic 





“Mr. T 
wp 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKE. | "=: 





Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; 


Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legis- 


Second Edition, entirely revised and 


and specially adapted for a Prize Book at 
Schools, 


e, and will be a most acceptable present to any school- 
yin a future edition as one of Moglaud’s ‘ Eminent Men,’"— 


eution equally s I a book to interest all 


sof Westminster, bton, ion Ww, Thughy and Winchester 


of high repute, the accounts are full and 


nd Edition (Fourth Tho —_ with numerous Ilustrations, 

., price 5s., cloth elegant. 

STORIES of INVENTORS ard DISCOVERERS 
ARTS. By Joux Tops, F.S.A. With 
nal Magazine. 


smeurvelious asthe ‘ Arabiangys 
» of great interest and worth — 


’ Entertain- 


Pw = 





&. 
ed book, ranging from Archimedes and Roget 


litors of * Truths Tlustrated by Great Authérs.” Second Edition, T HINGS NOT GENE RALLY KNOWN FAMI- 


». Svo., clot h gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette 
: Ce? 7 . LIARLY 
Title, price bs. 

*2° A glance at this volume will a how its superiority to Dodd's Beauties, or | (Tenth ‘Thous: ~ ). 
any other voluwue of Shakespearian seleciious. 


SONGS of the SOUL during its PILGRIMAGE | av 





e Power of the Chris 
id American Writers, Ancient and Modern, 


This elegant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of “ The Christian 


ar.” 


meditation. By the Editors of * Truths illustrated by Great 
authors.” Third Edition, feap. 8ve., pp. 536, large type, 6s., cloth, 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY 


ENGLAND. Forming a Series of Interesting Narratives, extracted | and: 


m the pages of Contemporary Chronicles or Modern Historians, of 


£ 





1 
istrations by Anclay, 3s. Gd, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


ically 


1 ties enigma 
al, Biographical, Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects ; in 
nded in 2 novel manner to combine Amusement with Exercise N 
tainment of Knowledge. By Cnarvotre Euiza Carer, Royal lémo., 






y propounded on | K 






elegantly printed, price 2s. Gd y 
i 
*,* The idea for this entirely original style of Feigmas is taken from one said to 
havet ritten by Her M the Royal Child the Sol i 


Bo 


tio 


“ The Die ‘tionary of Daily Wan 
Rex 
clot 





THE HISTOR “ AL FINGER-POST; a Handy 


ok of Terms, Phrases. ipithets, Cognomens, Allusi ay in connec- : 
n with Universal History. By E DWARD SHE tron, Assistant Editor of | Tleet 





and one of the ¢ Yontribt itors to “ The 
— Why” Series, &e. One ¥ 1, crown 8vo., pp. 384, price 3s. Gd., 





ipply the pla f ‘ Haydn's Dictionary of | Sos 
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cloth. 





THE BEAUTY of HOLINESS ; or, ‘The Practical cu ric 


We 


ILLUSTRATED.—By Jous 
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ART. 
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London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 


Book for Old and Young. By Jons 
; (Thirtieth Thousand), and Second Series 
, 2s. Gd. each, cloth. 


ve little book: a book as full of information as 


nans Magarin 
Votes and Queries. 


much informat mn in 50 pages as could other- 





treatises ou phy ical ph Nolnena, acous 
as —~ ry, m wolovy, nautical “raphy, 
Journal, 


TIES ‘of HISTOR Y: A Book for Old 


S.A. ‘Things Not Generally 


, 


Thousand, mh 2s. Gd. cloth. 


book for the drawing-room, or one more useful 


ERRORS EXPLAINED and 
\ 


Tinns, F.S.A. 


Eighth Thousand, Feap 


yung persons ; it ts in tly itertainhig 


f every hundre! would take up whenever i 
from.” —Laglish Ch hman, 


¢ most Remarkable Occurrences in each Reign; with Revie he ; on ae pe _ eo 
= eS ae +r People PAINTING PO OPU LAR LY EXPLAINED: With 
» Progress of the Art. By Tuomas 
and Joun Tims, FLS.A. With a Frontispiece 
yp. 336, price Gs. cloth. 


t xt-book in the Schools of Art at South 

ier aud Art Department of Uke Committee of 

ime to all who are desirous of understanding 
Daily N 
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? Y E AR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
x the most Important Improvements and Discoveries 
Past Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 





and Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
By Joux Toimps, F.S.A. With fine 


gnette. Feap. 5s. cloth. 
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r Is the Proceedings of t 
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NEW WORKS. 


The WEATHER-BOO K ; : 
a Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Rear Adina 
Firzroy. &vo., with 16 Diagrams on Wood. 15s. 





2. 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By 
Dr. Grorce Hanrwia, Author of The Sea and its Living 
Wonders. Wits 8 Chromoxylographs aud 172 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 213. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERV A- 
TIONS in SOUTH AUSTRALIA, principally in tl 
District South-East of Adelaide. By the Rev. d. E 
Woops, F.G.8. With 38 Woodeut Lilustrations. svo. 
lis, 


1. 
The CAPITAL of the TYCOON : 


& Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By 





Sir Rurnernrory Atoock, K.C.1., HM. Minister Pl 
potentiary in Japan. 2 vols., 8vo, with 2 Maps and above 
190 Illustrations in Tints and on Wood. (Just read) 


LOWER BRITTANY 


and the 


BIBLE, its Priests and People; with Notes on Civil and 
telipious Liberty ia France. By Janes Bromrreni 
Post ayo. [in @ few days 


i, 
r nwo 
The PRINCE CONSORT’S 
FARMS: An Agricultural Memoir of the Inte PRINCE 
CONSORT, Prepared, with the sanction and permissi 
of Her Majesty the Queen, by J.C. Morron, 4to., widl 
numerous HH lustvations. (Nearly reada 


The STORY of a SIBERIAN 









EXILE. By M. Rerin Prereowsxt. Pollowed by a 
Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. Translated from 
the French. Post sve. [ /n a few days. 


HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in RUROPE ia the TIME of CALVIN. By J. 1. 
Merte D’Avviene, D.D. Vols. f. and II, &vo. 

{| Za Janearn 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 


of JOSHUA Critically Examined, Ly the Right Re 
W. Corenxso, D Bishop of Natal. Por L s 
Bud » revised. Post avo. 6s, 


The HISTORY of the 





SUPER- 


NATURAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all 

CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN: Demonstra- 

tg a Universe F ih. By Wintiasas Howirr. 2 vols., 

post Sve. {Zo January. 

ll. 

PROBLEMS in HU M AN 

NATURE. By the - hor of “* Morning Ci s.” th 

* Afternoon of Life, ‘The menndin t Dal Lit 


Post &yo,. 


The CHORAL E -BOOK for EN 
LAND. ‘The !lymns translated from the German by C. 
Winkwortn; the Temes compiled and edited by W. Ss. 
BeNNErtT and O1To GonpsenmMipr. Feap, ito. 1s, 6d 


1%, 
CONTANSEAU’S POCKET 
DICTIONARY cf the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN 
GUAGES; being the “Practical Prench and English 
Dictionary,” coudensed by the Author, Square Isto. 5s 


lt. 


The GARDENER’S 
for 1862. Edited by the Rev. 
a Coloured 1! atic 


Qe. 6d, 


ANNUAL 


S. Reyvnoips Hone; with 
m by Jonn Lecen. | 


15. 


SOLUTIONS of 


in ARITHMETIC by FIRS) 


QUESTIONS 


PRINCIPLES By 


Warren Mba F.R.G.S., Royal Military Asylani, 
Chelsea, Svo. 3s, td. : P 
Ie. 

ISSAYS on SCIENTIP IC and 
other SUBJEC IS, contributed to the Kv % ond 
Quarterly Rev By Sir H. Honnanp, Ba M.D., 
F.RS. Second : on, ovo, Lis 

1? 

Sir B. C. BRODIE? S PSYC HO- 
LOGICAL, INQUIRIES, Parr 1. Lssevs intended 
illustrate s me I’ s in the Phusies! and Mora His ! 
of Man, Wourth Edition. Feap, 8vo. hs, 

12 


TALES and STORIES by the 


Author of Any ilerbert. Collective Edition, each work 

complete in a single Volume. 10 vols., erown Svo price 
44s. td. cloth, gilt edges; or price S48, 6d. boards. Each 
of the Ten Wer rks may also be had separatey 








London: 


LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO 


vG- | 





BELL & DALDY’S LIST. 


Now ready, post Svo., prices 1s, 6d., th 
revised, of 
piss ROGERS’S DOMESTIC 
in PALESTINE. 

“Easy end natural writing, full of anecdote, and 

crowded with unconscious proofs of her aptitude of the 

work she has undertaken. The result is « charming 

It is as entertaining as a novel, full of that rich 

flavour of personal knowledge which one finds ouly in 

books that record in a volume the observation of 
years.” —ASpectator, 


Second Edition, 


LIFE 


book. 


Now ready, crown 8yvo., price 63. 

KATIE ; or, the Simple Heart. 

Ricnmonp, Author of “Annie Maitland,” &c. 
trated by M. J. Booth. 

© Of Miss Yonge's type.” 

“Well written, full of 

‘Katie, is a commendable story.”"—Athenwum, 
Now ready, crown 8vo., price 9s. 6d., Hlustrated. 


SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the 
Rev. W. Dentox, M.A. 

In this valuable and highly instructing volume we 
are introduced to the intimate acquaintance of a brave 
and noble race, of whom Euglishmen unfortunately 
know too littl. Mr. Denton furnishes much valuable 
nformation respecting the architecture and furniture of 
the church in Servia, and the manner in which religious 
worship is conducted, whieh will be valuable to students 
f ecclesiastical antiquities, as well as to those who desire 
to compare national peculiarities."—English Churchman, 


By D. 
Illus- 


—Suturdau Review. 
healthy woman's sentiment. 


Crown 8yo., price 7s, 6d 


An OLD MAN'S THOUG IITS about 


MANY THINGS: being Essays on Schools, Riches, 
Statues, Style, Books, Place and Power, the Final Cause, 
ke. 


“It is not without regret that we are compelled to 
acknowledge that the Old Man must be regarded as 
belonging to the school of gossiping geniality of which 

A. K. HLT is the most characteristic and best known 
representative. He is, however, im every respect, very 
rior to the Country Parson, for his reading is evi- 
lently more than usually extensive, while, at the same 
time, he possesses a fair share of originality an humour.” 
—Spectator. 





Crown 8vo., price as. td. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. = By 


Count Nrcota Touster. Traus!ated from the Russian by 
MALwtba VoN MEYSENbUG. 

* The Sketches of Russian inner life are fresh and faith- 
ful to a degree that has never been surpassed. The 
merest chronicle of events may have its hidden philo- 
hy, and the pages of ‘Childhood and Youth’ throw a 
strange light on the whole structure of Russian society,’ 
— Spectator. 


The 





se 





Feap., 8vo., price 6s. 
THOUGITTS of the EMPEROR 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, translated by 
Groner Lone, M.A., with Memoir and an Introduction 
on his Philosophy. 


* There is a remarkable harmony between the contents 
of this book and its form. The thorough and learned, 
but singularly simple he nnostentations scholar who 


has translated and eh ed for us the thoughts of the 


though - 








ost simple most royal of thinkers, is 
unusually well fitted for his tusk." —Speetato 
Now ready, Two Vols., crown 8vo., price 1is., the Second 


Edition (revise i! of 
The LEADBEATER PAPERS: a 
Selection ‘from the Manuscripts and Correspondence of 
Mary LeapBearer, containing her Annals of Ballitore, 
with a Memoir of the Author; Unpublished Letters of 
puuNp Boeerxe; and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. 
schuand Rev. G, CRARBE. 








‘he’ republication of the ‘Annals of TBallitore, 
tog r with the Correspondence of Mrs. Li vulbeater, 
ith Burke and others, have extended the thread of 


interest thus established, 
whole provincial cirele. 


and exhumed, as it were, a 
—Time s. 

s., Ilustrated, 
TARTAR TENTS; or, 


Crown 8Vo, price 5 


AMONG the 


the Lost Fathers. A Tale. By ANNeE Boursayn, Author 
*Esperanza,” “ The Boy Voyagers,” &c 
* Her books—parcel fact. parcel fiction—are written 
with considerable abil itv. Her new book now before us 
seems to ws the very best she has yet proluced.”"— 


Spectator. 


“a 


Feap., price 2s. 64., with a Frontispiece 
LITTLE MAG G IE and HER 
BROTHER. By Mrs. G. Hoo ER, Author of “* Recollee- 
ns of Mra, Ande rsen’s Sch ’ * Arbeil,” &e 
* As a book for the voung it will be ners ihe favourite, 
nd what is mere, it will be a great feyourite with elder 





persons, who have to perform whatis sometimes the 
duty of reading to them literature, 


dveary 
carefully adapted to 


hillish eapabilides. There is seareely any story in the 
book that will in the least prevent it being very highly 
preciated by the childish mind."—Spectator. 
Crown Svo., price 2s, Od. 

CHURCH STORIES. Selected by the 
Rev. J. ERskine CLARKE, E:litor of the “ Parish Maga 
in dec. 

“Everything that bears the slamp of Mr. Erskine 


Clarke’s nam 
These are t 


is sure to be sound, strong, and manly, 


les of working men’s lives, which, for truth, 


nd pathos, and simplicity of diction, we have ‘seldom 
h equalled.”"—G uardian. 
By J. G. Epoar. Feap. 8vo., 5s. each, Mlustrated, 


SEA KINGS and NAVAL HEROES. 
CAVALIERS and ROUNDHEADS, 


‘Mr. Edgar has established a reputation for writing 
books for boys, and we believe his reputation is deserved, 
for young fol ks read and like his books, which are really 
full of interest.”—Spectator. 


London: Betti and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO’S 


LIST. 
NO NAME. By Witktr 


Author of the “Woman in White’ 
post avo, dla. Gd.—(Vert week) 
*,* The issue of this Work has been unay ridabl 
posty: med for afew days beyond theday announ sed; re. 
to pre Ventany unnecessary disap ye pintme nt, the whole om 
tion will be distributed simult: ‘neously on the di 
ay of 
lication. ht 


MYSELF and MY RELATIVES 
Novel of Home Life. One Vol., with Frontis 
Steel from a Drawing by Joun E. et 
Cloth extra, price 5s.—(This d mJ 

A STRANGE STORY. 
New Evlition, revised throughout. 
“ Rienzi,” “ My Novel,” &e. With a bes dutifully executed 
Photograph of the Author, by Mayall. as F rontispiece, 
aud a Vignette on Steel, from a Design by John Gilvert, 
Printed on toned paper, bevelled boards, price 73, 6d.— 


(This dau) 
GOLDEN LINK: 


r 
The 
mance. By Joux Wray CuLMER. 


Cottiys, 
Three thic k Vole, 





An entirely 
By the Author of 


a Poem Ro- 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, §s, 
—(This dau) 


PRI N CE ALBERT’S GOLDEN 
phe : a Memorial of the Prince Consort: 
sompr.sin M: ixims and Extracts from Addresses of Hig 
ee Royal Highness ; aany now for the first time collected 
and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal lé6mo, 
autifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, price 


3OYHOOD of MARTIN LUTHER 


Maynew, Author of 











"The 


Ry Henry The Peasant Boy 


Philosopher. With Eight Iilustrations by Absolon, 
Small 8vo., cloth, price 6s. —(Just ready) 
The POLT’S JOURNAL: a Poetical 


Autobiography. By Bayarp TayLoz 


Post 8vo., cloth, 
price 63.—(This day ) 

The ORIGIN and HISTORY 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and of the E 
Ent odied, By Groner P. Mansi, A 
on the English Language. xvo., cb 

POEMS. By Ronerr 
8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

The CANOE and the SADDLE: 
Adventures among the North-Western no rs and 
Forests. By Tahroponrs Wintanor. Post 8vo., cloth, 
price 63.—(On Monday) 

THIRTEEN MONTIS in the REBEL 
ARMY of AMERICA. By an Impressed New Yorker, 
A Narrative of Facts. The personal adv 
seribed, while stranger than fiction, are r 
trut 7 Feap. ave., cloth, with an Illustration, price 
3s. td. 


“The FARM and FRUIT of OLD. 
From Virgil, By a Marker Ganpvener. Price Is, 

The PARLOUR GARDENER; or 
the House Culture of Ornamental Plaats; 
Handbook. With numerous Ilustrations. 
extra, gilt edges, Ys. td. 

The COLLODION PROCES 
and Drv. By Taomas Surron, B.A., I 
graphic Notes.” 


of the 
ivy Literature it 
uthor of * Lectures 
a, price la. 
SELMA. 








Feap. 





’ 
a Practical 
lsine., eloth 





lkmo., cloth, pric " 
KL FUREIDIS; o id Happy Valles 
a Story of the Christian S ‘he ment s in t 
Author of the “ The Lampli: rhter. Complete 
with a Frontispiece on Steel, « ugrat Lhy 
Svo., cloth gilt, price 5s. 


KEYES and EARS. 





in Sy 





By Henry Warp 


Beecner, D.D., Author of * Life Thonehts,” &c. Crown 
Svo., price 3s. td. 
NEW PRESENT BOOKS. 
EARLY ENGLISH POEMS. — From 


Chancer to Pope. Comprising Specimeus of the | 
Poetry during that Period, with Biographical Notices 
With 100 Illustrations by the first artists, In One Vol. 
feap. 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price One 
or morroeco extra, 353. 









Guinea 





*,* The design selected for the binding of this beanti- 
ful v lume is of a peculiarly rich and appropriate cha- 
racter, for which the Exhibition Meal is awarded 


_ POE MS. 


FAVOI RITE ENGL ISH 
Complete Edition. Comprising a Coll 
< lebrates cman betes English Langu 
or two exceptions unabridged, from Chancet 
With : 00 Illustrations from Desigus by th 
Two Vols, royal Svo., half-bound, top gilt, 1 


price 58s.; or calf antique, price Three Guineas 
SONGS and St INNETS from WILLIAM 
SHAKE SPEARE; selected and arranged by Henao 





Sravnron, Esq. With Thirty exquis Draw 
John Gilbert. Ferp. dto., bevelled boards, 7s. td. 
mor » extra, l2s. 

PICCALILLI: a Mixture. By Giipert 
Percy. Wlustrated and Ornamented by J. NR. Macquoid 
and George Thomas. ae extra, Ss. 6d 


SNOW FLAKES, and WHAT THEY 
TOLD the CHILDREN, by the Author a “4 “4 





Bird Red and Litth lu 

Browne, and beanti wily printed in co Uniform 
with “ Child’s Play” and * Little Lird. juare 1émo., 
bevelled boards extra, price ! 


THE STORIE S that LITT L, E 
BREECHES TOLD; ani the Pictures th at Cha 
Bennett drew for them dedicat yy the! 
children. With upwards of 100 Etchings on « 
cloth, price 5s, ; or coloured, 7s. td 

*,* ASpecimen List of Nlustra 
wi ith 16 page Illustrations, beautifully worl 
paper, price td. 





uted and Juvenile Books, 
yned 





lL ou t 


Yondon: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 


hill. 
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